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PREFACE 


In November, 1912, a collection of antiquities was 
donated to Columbia University in accordance with 
the will of Dr. George N. Olcott, Professor of Latin 
in the Department of Classical Philology there. The 
material consisted of coins, inscriptions, and ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous antiquities.’”’ The Iron Age and Etruscan 
vases form a unified group within the collection. In 
order to present this unpublished material as com- 
pletely as possible, my primary objective was to 
provide an extensive catalog with a description and 
analysis of the pieces, 51 in all, supplemented by 
photographs. However, it also seemed essential to 
place the vases in a general stylistic and chrono- 


logical framework within Etruscan pottery and to 
discuss the problems of establishing the provenience 
for the pieces. Chapter I deals with the history of 
the collection, followed by the catalog of the vases 
in Chapter II. Local styles of Iron Age and Etruscan 
pottery are discussed in Chapter III. The question 
of fabric and shapes in Etruscan pottery is dealt 
with in Chapter IV, and the problems of style and 
chronology are discussed in Chapter V. By my 
study I hope to have added to our knowledge of 
Etruscan art and also to the history of collections 
formed around the turn of the century in the United 
States. 

Ingrid E. M. Edlund 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following museums are referred to in abbreviated form: 


Fi. M.A. — Firenze, Museo Archeologico 

M. Pr. Museo Preistorico L. Pigorini, Roma 

Nat. Mus. National Museum, Copenhagen; National Mu- 
seum, Athens 

V.G. Museo di Villa Giulia, Roma 


References to books and articles are modeled on the format 
outlined in AJA 80 (1976): pp. 1-8. Works commonly men- 
tioned are abbreviated as follows: 


Batignani, StHir 33 (1965). G. Batignani, ‘‘Le oinochoai di 
bucchero pesante di tipo ‘chiusino’,’’ StHir 33 (1965): pp. 
295-316 

Camporeale, Bucchert. Οὐ. Camporeale, Buccheri a cilindretto 
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Fairbanks, Catalogue. Arthur Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek 
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INTRODUCTION. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The existence of the Olcott collection at Columbia 
University, New York, was first drawn to my atten- 
tion by a reference to the hut urn in the collection 
by W. R. Bryan in his study ‘Italic Hut Urns and 
Hut Urn Cemeteries,’ published in 1925 as volume 4 
of the Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome. Thanks to Professor Larissa 
Bonfante, who has proved to be a constant source of 
support in my work, I came in contact with Pro- 
fessor Alfred Frazer, Chairman of the Department 
of Art and Archaeology at Columbia University. 
He kindly supplied me with photographs of the hut 
urn and an inventory list of the Iron Age and 
Etruscan vases in the Olcott collection, compiled 
by the late Professor Otto Brendel and his assistant 
Ms. Eileen Corrigan. I was subsequently granted 
permission to study and publish this material from 
the Olcott collection by the Art Properties Com- 
mittee of Columbia University. All the vases here 
presented were previously unpublished with the ex- 
ception of the hut urn (catalog entry no. 1) and the 
hypocraterion and olla (catalog entry no. 28). 

The study was undertaken in the fall of 1975 
with the help of a grant-in-aid from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Some additional fund- 
ing was provided by the Office of General Research 
at the University of Georgia. A preliminary presen- 
tation of the Olcott collection was given at the 
Seventy-Seventh General Meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America in Washington, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1975. 

During my stay at Columbia University, I re- 
ceived much help and encouragement from Pro- 


fessors Alfred Frazer, Richard Brilliant, and Judith 
S. Schaeffer in the Department of Art and Archaeo- 
logy. Ms. Jane Sabersky, Curator of Art Proper- 
ties, has been indefatigable in her efforts to help me 
find information on Professor George N. Olcott and 
the history of the collection. Mr. Edward Maurer, 
Curator of Photography, Department of Art History 
and Archaeology, took a large number of study 
photographs as well as those included in the publi- 
cation. Ms. Susan Wood drew the profiles. Mr. 
Kenneth J. Linsner, Research Associate at the De- 
partment of Classics, New York University, was 
kind enough to discuss various technical problems 
with me, and I am glad to be able to include some 
of his comments in the catalog entries. He also 
restored some of the vases, and made a thorough 
technical analysis of all the vases presented here. 

I have received much help and support from 
friends and colleagues who gave much of their time 
to discuss the material with me. Special thanks go 
to Professors Kyle M. Phillips, Jr., Par Goran 
Gierow, and Richard D. DePuma, who went through 
my collection of photographs and gave helpful com- 
ments. Drs. J. Gy. Szilagyi, Mario Torelli, and 
Filippo Delpino and Dott.ssa Anna Sommella Mura 
generously shared their knowledge concerning the 
style and typology of some of the vases. At the 
Southern Regional Convention of the Archaeological 
Institute of America held in Tallahassee in May, 
1976, I had the opportunity to discuss the Faliscan 
material in the collection with the participants of the 
Etruscan Symposium. I am grateful for their com- 
ments. Dr. Guglielmo Maetzke of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Florence, Dr. Mario Moretti 
of the Villa Giulia Museum in Rome, Mlle. Marie- 
Francoise Briguet of the Louvre, and Dr. Flemming 
Johansen of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek kindly gave 
me permission to study stylistic parallels for my 
material in their respective museums. 

As my work progressed, I became aware of the 
vastness of the complete Olcott collection. Pro- 
fessors Richard Brilliant and William V. Harris of 
Columbia University gave me helpful information 
concerning the coins and inscriptions. The Olcott 
collection at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign was made known to me by Dr. Jean 
MacIntosh Turfa and Professor Howard Comfort. 
During my visit to Urbana, Dr. Hubert L. Allen, 
Curator of the Classical Collection at the World 
Heritage Museum, and Ms. Wanda Dole went out 
of their way to help me establish the connecting 
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links between the collection there and the one at 
Columbia University. I am most grateful to Dr. 
Allen and Dr. Georgette Meredith, Director of the 
World Heritage Museum, for giving me permission 
to study and publish the bucchero vases in the 
museum. Dr. Robert 5. Bianchi generously pro- 
vided information on the Olcott collection, now at 
the Brooklyn museum. 

I am indebted to Professor Kyle M. Phillips, Jr. 
for suggestions about format and methodology. His 
unfailing support has been essential for the comple- 
tion of this project. The thankless and tedious task 
of reading through the manuscript and improving on 
the style was undertaken with great patience by my 
colleague Professor David L. Thompson. The con- 
clusions, errors, and inconsistencies are my own 
responsibility. 

The manuscript was completed in March, 1977. 
The bibliographical references were updated in May, 
1979. I am grateful to Ms. Ellen Simmons, who 
prepared the drawings for publication. 


Matri et patri d. d. 
Dept. of Classics 
University of Texas 


at Austin 
Ingrid E. M. Edlund 


I. HISTORY OF THE OLCOTT COLLECTION 


In November, 1912, a collection of antiquities was 
donated to Columbia University in accordance with 
the will of Dr. George N. Olcott, Professor of Latin 
in the Department of Classical Philology there.! 
Professor Olcott was born on September 19, 1869 in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. After attending the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute he entered Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with high honors in 
1893. He was immediately granted a University 
Fellowship in Latin, and was subsequently made a 
Drisler Fellow in Classical Philology in 1896. He 
used this latter award to study at the American 
Academy in Rome, or, as it was then called, the 
American School of Classical Studies, and stayed on 
for another year, 1897-1898, as a Fellow of the 
School. Upon returning from Rome, Mr. Olcott 
was awarded his Ph.D. in June, 1899, and became a 
member of the teaching staff as a Lecturer and later 
as an adjunct and associate Professor of Latin. In 
1911-1912 he was on sabbatical leave in Italy, where 
he died of pneumonia on March 2, 1912. 

Contemporary accounts stress two aspects of Pro- 
fessor Olcott’s personality: his concern for his alma 
mater and his love for Italy. He was a dedicated 


1For documentation of the history of the collection and of 
George N. Olcott’s vita, see below, concordances. The con- 
tents of the will are recorded in Columbia University in the City 
of New York, Charters, Acts of Legislature, Official Documents 
and Records, compiled by John B. Pine (New York, 1920, rev. 
ed.), pp. 561-564. 
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teacher of Roman Archaeology, and it was his belief 
that the students would benefit from having access 
to actual ancient artifacts, which could be studied 
in connection with the classroom teaching at Colum- 
bia University. It must have been during Pro- 
fessor Olcott’s stay at the American School in Rome 
that he was first given the opportunity to build up a 
collection of antiquities of his own. In later years, 
he returned to Italy as often as possible. His wife, 
Zita Ledderucci, was Italian, and they had a villa 
in Rome, called the Villetta Olcott. Their daughter 
Bianca was raised in Italy, and came to live there 
permanently when she married into the family 
Bartocci Fontana. Professor Olcott’s main interests 
seem to have been Latin epigraphy and numismatics. 
At the time of his death, he was working on the 
monumental project of compiling a Dictionary of 
Latin inscriptions. The first volume of this under- 
taking had been published already in 1904, and it 
covered only part of the letter A. 

It is, however, as a collector of antiquities that 
we are concerned with Professor Olcott in this con- 
text. According to the letter from his widow, 
through whom the contents of his will were executed, 
and his collection donated to Columbia University, 
the material consisted of coins, inscriptions, and 
“miscellaneous antiquities.”’? The coins—which 
number ca. 3,870—and the inscriptions are now 
housed in the Butler Library at Columbia University, 
while the collection of miscellaneous antiquities is in 
the Department of Art and Archaeology in Schermer- 
horn Hall. At the time of Professor Olcott’s death, 
these items were on display in showcases and cabinets 
in the Philosophy Building. According to cor- 
respondence between Professor William B. Dinsmoor 
and the Director of Libraries, Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
the collection was moved to Schermerhorn Hall in 
1938. 

The Olcott collection was intended primarily as a 
teaching collection. Professor Olcott himself pub- 
lished and commented on some of the coins in notes 
in the American Journal of Numismatics.3 The coin 
collection as a whole is now in the process of being 
studied, under the supervision of Professor Richard 
Brilliant. The inscriptions, all from Rome, appear 
in volume VI of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
and are further described by Professor Olcott in 
articles in the American Journal of Archaeology,‘ 
where some are explicitly stated as belonging to the 
Olcott collection. He refers in general terms to a 


2 7814. 

ὃ ἘῸΓ a list of George N. Olcott’s publications, see below, 
concordances. 

4CIL VI, 4, Inscriptiones Urbis Romae Latinae: Tituls 
Sepulcrales, ed. Christianus Huelsen (Berlin, 1902); ‘Some 
Unpublished Inscriptions from Rome,’ AJA 3 (1899): pp. 
229-239; ‘‘Latin Inscriptions—inedited or corrected,’’ AJA 10 
(1906): pp. 154-158; ‘‘Unpublished Latin Inscriptions,” AJA 
12 (1908): pp. 39-46. 
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large collection of inscriptions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and notes that some of them belong to the 
university, whereas others are part of his own 
collection.° 

The collection of ‘‘miscellaneous antiquities’ con- 
tains some 800 items of a very heterogeneous charac- 
ter. There are, for example, flint scrapers, arrow 
heads, lamps, sherds, fibulae, and vases. Most of 
the material comes from Italy, with the exception 
of a few Greek and American Indian artifacts. 

The only pieces from this part of the collection 
that have been studied so far are the ferra sigillata 
sherds. Many of these are inscribed and are pub- 
lished in volume XV of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum.’ Professor Howard Comfort of Haver- 
ford College has brought attention to this material 
in his studies of terra sigillata. He has also pointed 
out that the Arretine ware of terra sigillata in the 
Columbia collection forms part of a larger group, all 
of which at one time belonged to Professor Olcott. 
One part of that material is now in the possession 
of the World Heritage Museum at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, and yet another 
group belongs to the American Academy in Rome.’ 

Unfortunately it is now difficult to assess the ex- 
tent of the complete Olcott collection. It is certain, 
however, that Professor Olcott had both a collection 
in his villa in Rome and a study collection at 
Columbia University. After his death, the re- 
sponsibility of administering his estate fell upon 
his widow, who officially offered one part of the 
collection as a gift to Columbia University. The 
group of Arretine ware was later given to the 
American Academy in Rome.* However, Professor 
Olcott had also been willing to sell objects from his 
collection to other institutions. Thus Professor 
Arthur S. Pease of the University of Illinois records 
in a letter to Dean B. Greene, dated January 19, 
1912, that he had written to Professor Olcott con- 
cerning the purchase of Greek and Roman coins as 
well as ‘‘articles illustrative of Roman private life.’ 
Since this letter was written only two months before 
Professor Olcott’s death, it seems that the purchase 
never materialized. However, objects from the 


5 AJA 10 (1906): p. 154. 

6 CIL XV, 2, fasc. 1, Inscriptiones Urbis Romae Latinae: 
Instrumentum Domesticum, pars IV Vasa et supellex, ed. H. 
Dressel (Berlin, 1899). 

7 “De collectione praecipue epigraphica vasculorum Arretinorum 
apud Accademiam Americanam conservata,’’ MAAR 7 (1929): 
pp. 177-219; a few pieces in the Olcott collection are mentioned 
in ‘Supplementary Sigillata Signatures in the Near East,” 
JAOS 58 (1938): pp. 30-60 and “‘An Insulting Latin Graffito,” 
AJA 52 (1948): pp. 321-322.—Professor Olcott’s sister, Mary 
Olcott, donated a group of Greek vases to the Brooklyn Museum 
as part of her bequest, in 1962. It is at this point not clear 
whether these vases originally had belonged to her brother. 
See The Brooklyn Museum Annual 4 (1962-1963): p. 114. 

8 MAART (1929): p. 179. 

9 See below, Appendix A. 
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Olcott collection were acquired by the University of 
Illinois in 1916, from Professor H. H. Tanzer and 
Mrs. Olcott. The composition of the artifacts thus 
acquired is very much like that of the Olcott collec- 
tion at Columbia University: Roman lamps, glass, 
bronzes, and Arretine ware. In addition, the collec- 
tion contains a few Etruscan vases, which supplement 
those at Columbia University. Two of these defi- 
nitely belong to the original Olcott collection, whereas 
the source of the others is not altogether certain. 
Though few in number, these vases help to clarify 
the history of the Olcott collection and the geo- 
graphical and chronological distribution of the 
material. 

The extent of the Olcott collection at Columbia 
University can be estimated in general terms by the 
accession numbers. In the letter in which the collec- 
tion was given to Columbia University, it is stated 
that each object was recorded on cards ‘‘in red ink.”’ 
Most of these cards are still extant, and provide use- 
ful information about the objects. It seems likely 
that the text was drawn up by Professor Olcott him- 
self. According to these cards, the artifacts were 
assigned accession numbers in a sequence from 1 to 
over 800. The Latin inscriptions, the Arretine 
sherds, and the American Indian material are all 
recorded in these numbers, but not the coins. There 
is also an unnumbered collection of fragments of 
building materials and different kinds of marble. 
At a later date part of the general collection was re- 
numbered, and the original accession numbers were 
made part of a new inventory number. This new 
number was then added to the original cards in blue 
pencil. Some of the objects are only recorded on 
pink slips of paper, with a short description and a 
reference, ‘‘see notes.’’ I have not been able to 
locate these notes. Other objects have cards written 
in black or blue ink with notations that refer to their 
being acquired through the “Drisler Fund” or as 
gifts of Professor Olcott and others. Since the cards 
in red ink do not give information of this kind, we 
must assume that it is primarily the color of the ink 
that allows us to identify these objects as belonging 
to the original Olcott collection, which was donated 
to the University. 

At a later date, some of the handwritten cards 
were replaced by typed cards. These cards use the 
complete inventory number and give the sources 
of most of the objects. The descriptions are more 
complete than on the original cards, and _biblio- 
graphical references have been added. A letter from 
Ms. Ernestine B. Day, dated October 28, 1947, men- 
tions that a Ms. Helen E. Searls had reclassified 
part of the Olcott collection ‘‘a few years ago.” 
Since the references given on the typed cards are 
to books published around 1940, one can assume that 
the reclassification took place shortly after that 
point. The pieces that were restudied were pri- 
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marily the Iron Age and Etruscan vases in the 
collection. 

There seem to be three main sources for the ob- 
jects that are now housed in the Department of Art 
and Archaeology in Schermerhorn Hall.!° The main 
part belongs to the Olcott collection proper, and was 
given to Columbia University after Professor Olcott’s 
death in 1912. Other pieces are recorded as gifts 
from Professor Olcott in 1905, or from other donors. 
The third group consists of objects recorded as hav- 
ing been purchased through the Drisler Fund. This 
fund, named after Professor Henry Drisler (1818- 
1897), is still in existence, although it is now used 
for the purchase of books. Around 1905, however, 
a considerable number of vases were purchased 
through this fund. Since the date coincides with 
the time when Professor Olcott was making his 
purchases and donations to the university, it seems 
probable that he was commissioned by his depart- 
ment to make acquisitions also for the Drisler Fund. 
Since all the material seems to have been acquired 
by the university in Professor Olcott’s time, it can 
be assumed that he was the person primarily re- 
sponsible for building up the collection, regardless 
of how the purchases were funded. 

The Iron Age and Etruscan vases form a unified 
group within the collection. The vases and urns 
are part of the general list of accessions, mixed in 
with the other objects. But at some point, perhaps 
when Ms. Searls reclassified part of the collection, 
these vases were singled out and given a letter code 
and inventory number. Thus the inventory number 
is preceded by a letter combination of either PE or 
PI. I assume that PE stands for Pottery Etruscan 
and PI for Pottery Italian or Italic. The vases 
designated with a PE or a PI code were then num- 
bered in sequence in what seems to have been in- 
tended as a roughly chronological order within each 
category. The complete inventory number thus 
consists of the letter designation, followed by the 
sequence number, and the original accession number. 
In a few cases there is no accession number, only 
the letter designation, followed by the sequence 
number. Some of the vases have numbers which go 
beyond the series of accession numbers, which end 
in the 800’s. The origin and meaning of these 
numbers are not clear.!! All these inventory num- 
bers form the basis for a list that was drawn up in 
1973 by Professor Brendel and Ms. Corrigan. The 
matter is slightly complicated, however, by the fact 
that there are numbers and catalog cards in this 
sequence that do not correspond to any of the vases 
now on display in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology. It is possible that these vases were 


10 There is also a collection of Greek pottery sherds, known as 
the Young collection. See L. J. Siegel, ‘‘An Argive Dancer at 
Columbia University,’’ AJA 81 (1977): pp. 363-365. 

11 For a list of the different numbers, see below, concordances. 
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given or sold to other collections at some point, but 
that the cards were never removed. 

The unity of the Olcott collection lies in the per- 
sonage of Professor George N. Olcott, who originally 
selected the material. From the point of view of 
study and publication, the collection consists of 
many very disparate categories—the coins, in- 
scriptions, and terra sigillata sherds have already 
been mentioned. There are several other groups 
that deserve closer examination. However, my aim 
here is to present the ca. fifty vases that belong to the 
Iron Age and early Etruscan periods, dating between 
850 and 500 B.c. In each instance I have tried to 
document the provenience and the history of the 
piece and to analyze its stylistic and chronological 
context.!2 Since we are dealing with a study collec- 
tion consisting of separate and unrelated artifacts, 
it seemed of particular importance to note the frame- 
work in which the collection was formed and its rela- 
tion to other similar collections." 

Of course, Professor Olcott was not the only 
American classical scholar who collected antiquities 
around 1900. Since Italian laws at that time re- 
quired that only one fourth of the material excavated 
become the property of the state,!* a large quantity 
of objects was sold to individuals and collections 
abroad. The history of such collections formed in 
the United States is currently receiving much atten- 
tion, and it is possible to see connecting links be- 
tween, for example, the sites of Narce, Capena, and 
Vulci and collections now in the University Museum 
in Philadelphia and the Chicago Natural History 
Museum. Professor Richard DePuma has recently 
drawn attention to the prominent role played by 
Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. in establishing 
these collections as part of an ‘‘Etruscan legacy.’’! 
It is apparent that Professor George N. Olcott and 
the Olcott collection at Columbia University form a 
vital part of this legacy. 


II. CATALOG OF THE IRON AGE AND 
ETRUSCAN VASES IN THE OLCOTT 
COLLECTION 


The following catalog contains descriptions of 51 
Iron Age and Etruscan vases. Each entry is ar- 
ranged according to the same format. For the 
objects in the Olcott collection at the University of 
Illinois, see below, Appendix A. 


12 In order to supplement the notes on find contexts and sites, 
I have included a brief list of the bronzes in the collection, 
which come from the same areas as some of the vases, below, 
Appendix B. 

13 The Faliscan material is especially interesting in this con- 
text; see below, chapter III. 

144 CVA Italia 21, Museo Preistorico L. Pigorini, by B. M. 
Felletti Maj (Rome, 1953), p. 3. 

15 ‘*'The Etruscan Legacy: Early Collecting and Bucchero 
Pots,’’ Archaeology 29 (1976): pp. 220-228. 
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Explanation of terms used: NUMBER: The vases 
are labeled in numerical order from 1 through 51, 
based on the sequence used in the original catalog 
system (above, chapter I). These numbers should 
be seen only as practical points of reference and do 
not imply a chronological sequence or a stylistic 
development within the group. 

LABEL: Each vase is identified by its general shape, 
for example, ‘“‘jug’’ or ‘“‘cup.’’ I have for the most 
part preferred to use common English terms rather 
than the technical nomenclature of Greek pottery. 
(The problems of nomenclature are further dis- 
cussed below, chapter IV.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Each vase is illustrated with at 
least one photograph, plates 1-25. Unless otherwise 
noted, the photographs were taken by Mr. Edward 
Maurer. In order to show significant profiles, the 
photographs are in some cases accompanied by pro- 
file drawings (in text) executed by Ms. Susan Wood 
and Ms. Ellen Simmons. 

INV. NO.: The inventory number is based on a 
combination of the accession number and a sequen- 
tial number, preceded by a letter code, PE for 
Pottery Etruscan and PI for Pottery Italian or 
Italic (The origin of the present inventory numbers 
is described above, chapter I.) 

SOURCE: All the objects here discussed are the 
property of Columbia University. The vases were 
acquired by the university through the will of 
Professor George N. Olcott, through the Drisler 
Fund, or through individual donation. The pieces 
that without any doubt belong to the original Olcott 
collection are listed as such. In indicating the 
sources, I have followed the information given on the 
original catalog cards. 

PROVENIENCE: For the most part the original 
catalog cards give some information about the origin 
of the pieces. This information can then be clari- 
fied and supplemented by a study of the objects and 
their stylistic parallels. In order to distinguish 
between the original information about the prove- 
nience and the facts deduced by further analysis, 
I have quoted the catalog cards directly, and then 
added a clarifying statement where necessary. 
For example, the phrase ‘‘from tombs near Lake 
Bolsena’’ on the original card indicates that the 
object came from the excavations at Bisenzio. In 
some cases the statement of provenience is based on a 
complicated documentation which is analyzed as 
part of the Comments. 

DATE EXCAVATED/PURCHASED: This information 
is recorded only in very few cases. For some of the 
objects the date excavated can be ascertained by 
references to the particular excavations from which 
they came. As for the date purchased, the material 
here under discussion seems to have been acquired 
by Professor Olcott between 1905 and 1908. 

An interesting point which refers to the process of 
collecting this material is that a few of the price 
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tags are preserved. The lowest price recorded for 
any of the vases in this part of the collection is $2.00 
(no. 6), whereas the Etruscan black-figure Amphora 
is the most expensive, at $60.00 (no. 51). It is not 
clear at what point these prices (which are given in 
dollars) were established and recorded. If one 
assumes that the purchases were made in Italian 
lire, the prices and price tags could have been as- 
signed by Professor Olcott in order to make a record 
of the total cost of the collection It is also possible 
that these figures were intended as a sales price, 
in case the objects were to be sold to other collectors 
or study collections. We know, in fact, that Pro- 
fessor Olcott had one such sale in mind, according 
to the records of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign (below, Appendix A). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: With two exceptions, nos. 1 and 
28, all the material here presented is unpublished. 

DESCRIPTION: In order to make the notes on 
Fabric, Technique, and Condition as clear and as 
useful as possible, I consulted with Mr. Kenneth 
J. Linsner. His comments are based on a thorough 
study of the objects, and I am most grateful to be 
able to benefit from his expertise in these technical 
matters. His statements are given as direct quota- 
tions, while other observations are my own. The 
quality of the texture is indicated by Wentworth’s 
size classification, according to Mr. Linsner’s 
analysis: 


Diameter of inclusions 


Name in mm. 
Pebble 64-4 
Granule 4—2 
Very Coarse 2-1 
Coarse 1-1/2 
Medium 1/2-1/4 
Fine 1/4-1/8 
Very Fine 1/8-1/16 
Silt 1/16-1/256 


The Measurements serve to establish the pro- 
portions of the vases and are also a means of identify- 
ing and comparing different vases. The general im- 
pressions conveyed by the photographs and profile 
drawings are thus reinforced and supplemented by 
exact indications of height, width, etc. The De- 
scription proper analyzes the shape and decoration of 
each vase. It is followed by Comments which relate 
to style and find context. References to Comparisons 
are given in note form. Whenever possible I have 
limited these comparisons to the ones which seem 
most relevant and for which the exact provenience 
and find context are known. References to isolated 
‘‘museum pieces’ are not as useful, but are some- 
times the only ones applicable. The comparisons 
are identified by their place of origin, present location 
(museum and inventory number), and publication. 

The Date given is based on an analysis of the 
objects and their stylistic context. General ques- 
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tions concerning the methodology for Iron Age and 
Etruscan chronology are discussed below, chapter V. 


1. HUT URN (Pls. 1-2; Entry 1, a-f) 
INV. No. PE 1.236. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio, S. Bernardino, Tomb 21 
(‘from tomb near Lake Bolsena’’) 
DATE EXCAVATED: 1885 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

NSc 1886, p. 184 and pl. III, fig. 4 

Montelius, pl. 254, fig. 16 

D. Randall-MacIver, Villanovans and Early 
Etruscans (Oxford, 1924), pp. 59-62, pl. 15, fig. 14 

J. Sundwall, Die italischen Hiittenurnen (“‘Acta 
Academiae Aboensis Humaniora,’’ 4; Abo, 1925), pp. 
29-30 

W.R. Bryan, Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn 
Cemeteries,’ PAAR 4 (1925): p. 191, no. 65, fig. 21 

U. Pannucci, Bisenzo e le antiche civilta intorno 
al Lago di Bolsena (Viterbo, 1964), p. 156 

Ingrid Edlund Gantz, ‘‘The Seated Statue 
Akroteria from Poggio Civitate (Murlo),” Dialogh1 
di Archeologia 6 (1972): p. 190, n. 74 

Delpino, MemLinc 1977, p. 455 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-brown. 
blackish-brown. Core dark reddish-brown. 
ture: coarse. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The urn is hand-built of rather 
thick slabs of clay. Pinch molding of the applied 
decoration is evident. The vessel, built as a box 
around the slab base, had its lid applied last. The 
problem of uneven shrinkage was overcome in this 
manner as both door and urn proper were fired 
together in their leather hard state. Underfiring of 
the clay cut problems of shrinkage further, and in 
this manner a rather closely fitting door was ob- 
tained.”” There are slight traces of knife carvings 
on the upper edge of the door. Surface perhaps 
smoothened with a wooden tool. 

conpITIon: Surface cracked in a few places, but 
otherwisesmooth. Urncomplete, except for ‘“‘knobs”’ 
on door posts and heads of three ducks on roof. 
Center duck on ridgepole and third duck on left 
side reglued. Door held in place by metal wire. 

“The piece has been reassembled from six 
separate fragments. The main body of the urn 
was broken into two, as was the door. The floor 
is now almost wholly restored with plaster of Paris. 
The entire surface is covered with a thick ground 
patina of mud and calcareous deposits, some of 
which have been cleaned away.’’ 

CONTENTS OF URN: ‘‘The urn contains the in- 
complete skeletal remains of an immature individual 
of indeterminate sex. The fragments of the skull 
vault examined indicate an age prior to 17 years, 
although the absence of teeth makes a more realistic 


Inside 
Tex- 
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determination impossible. The pronounced nuchal 
crests and muscular ridges may indicate a male, 
although without further comparative material this 
is a moot point. The body was cremated on a low 
temperature pyre since the bones themselves are 
only charred and whitened through the removal of 
organic matter. There is no twisting evident and 
only minor fissuring of the surfaces. All long bones 
and the skull itself were broken into fragments 4—7 
cm in length shortly after burning.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.29 m.; Total L., 
0.28 m.; Total W., 0.26 m.; L., of roof, 0.24 m.; W., of 
roof, 0.21 m.; Max. Total circumference of walls, 
0.82 m.: H., of walls, 0.185-0.20 m.; H., of door, 
0.115-0.122 m.; W., of door, 0.13 m.; Th., of walls, 
0.012 m. 

A funerary urn, modeled in the form of a hut. 
The walls of the hut are somewhat convex, and 
narrow towards the roof. The walls are set off from 
the ‘‘floor’’ by a narrow ledge which is defined by a 
sharp ridge at the front, below the door, and along 
the right side of the urn. On the left side the ledge 
is somewhat uneven. The walls are separated from 
the door by two vertical ridges, one on either side, 
at about 0.02—0.03 m. from the opening for the door. 
At the upper ends these ridges seem to have pro- 
truded, but the ends are now broken off. A square 
door is set into a doorway of the same shape. Four 
perforated holes in the door, one in each corner, 
correspond to four holes placed in the corners of the 
doorway. The inside of the urn is hollow, with 
smooth surfaces. 

The roof is modeled onto the walls, in the ‘‘testug- 
gine’ form. The lower edge wavers slightly and is 
reinforced towards the back where the walls are 
more contracted. The elements of the roof consist 
of a ridgepole, which runs parallel to the axis of the 
roof, and three ridge beams on either side of the 
central ridgepole. The ridgepole is crowned by 
four birds (ducks), one placed behind the other. 
Between the first and second bird, the ends of the 
crossing ridge beams meet. On either side there is 
a bird perched on the crossing ridge beam, facing 
the center. The second and third pairs of ridge 
beams likewise have birds modeled as part of the 
beam, again facing towards the center. At the 
rear end of the ridgepole, there is a projection, set at 
right angles to the ridgepole. It has the shape of 
two elongated knobs, or birds’ heads, like the ends 
of the first crossing ridge beam. 

This hut urn is included in Bryan’s study of hut 
urns, published in 1925. He lists the urn as be- 
longing to the Olcott collection and says that it is 
“probably the first publication of this urn.’’ How- 
ever, I believe that this urn is to be identified with 
the one found in Tomb 21 of the S. Bernardino 
necropolis, near Bisenzio, described in NSc 1886, 
p. 184. The identification of the urn was made more 
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difficult by the fact that Sundwall describes this urn 
as being in the Archaeological Museum in Florence. 
However, my identification has been confirmed by 
Dr. Filippo Delpino, who has made a complete study 
of the Iron Age material from Bisenzio. As will 
be discussed later (below, chapter III), it is possible 
to trace some of the other objects in the Olcott 
collection to the same tomb context. 

It should be noted that the hut urn contains the 
fragments of a human skeleton as well as a very 
small sliver of bronze. It is likely that a bronze 
fibula or pin was placed with the bones inside the urn. 

Parallels for the shape are found in other hut urns 
from Bisenzio, all of which belong to Delpino’s 
Type I, dated to the ninth century B.c. or ‘‘facies”’ 
I, according to Pallottino’s chronology (see below, 
chapter V): Porto Madonna, tomb 1 (Fi. M.A. 
75383), Porto Madonna, tomb 2 (Fi. M.A. 74952), 
Porto Madonna, tomb 5 (Fi. M.A. 75013), Pol- 
ledrara, tomb 1, (M. Pr. 51753), and Olmo Bello, 
tomb B (V.G. 57196). Other examples come from 
Vulci (V.G. 62949) and Vetulonia (Athens, Nat. 
Mus. 13485; Guzzo, StEtr 37 [1969]: p. 303, pl. 
LXVI ὦ). 

Birds as roof ornaments on hut urns occur at 
Vulci, both on clay urns (V.G. 62948; Moretti, 
Catalogue, fig. 10) and in metal (V.G.; zbid., fig. 11). 
The concept of a row of birds is paralleled on the 
handles of a bronze vase from Bisenzio, Olmo Bello, 
tomb 2 (V.G. 57021/4; Helbig 2540). 

DATE: Ninth century B.c. (according to Delpino), 
or 800—740 B.c. (see below, chapter V, p. 52). 


2. BICONICAL URN (PI. 3; Entry 2, a-b) 

INV. No. PE 2.173. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Probably came from near Cerve- 
teri” 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired gray. 
black. Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vessel was hand-built in two 

sections. The lower section has thickish walls and 
was slab constructed to a height of approximately 
25cm. The top section has slightly thinner walls of 
an average thickness of 1.4cm. The top was joined 
to the bottom just before they achieved leather 
hardness. A layer of clay and slip used for this 
purpose is still evident at the 25 cm. level on the 
inside of the vessel. This two-part construction 
allowed both inside and outside of the vessel to be 
burnished before firing, although the entire exterior 
was repolished after joining. A ‘C’-handle was 
applied to one side at this time and fused to the 
upper and lower sections along the line of demarca- 
tion. The obvious vertical burnishing strokes of 
the exterior serve to seal the vessel together and 
unify its parts. The urn was low fired, as revealed 


Inside grayish- 
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by the fabric color and the surface no more than 
bisqued in the process.”’ 

CONDITION: Cracked and broken; handle and 
part of lip missing; hole in center of body. ‘‘The 
urn is in poor condition partially due to cracking 
caused by firing. A heavy calcareous deposit is 
evident on the lower half of the vessel. This con- 
cretion is a biproduct of the locale in which the urn 
was found.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.32 m.; H., base to attach- 
ment for handle, 0.13 m.; Diam., of base, 0.095 m.; 
Diam., of top, 0.168 m.; Circumference of urn, below 
handle, 0.785 m.; Th., of walls, ca. 0.005 m. 

An impasto biconical funerary urn. It has a 
narrow base, from which the body bulges out and 
then contracts towards the top. The lip of the urn 
is turned out, and forms a horizontal surface. A 
horizontal handle was attached at the widest point 
of the urn, slightly below the middle. 

The provenience of this urn is said to be Cerveteri, 
and the comparisons seem to confirm this statement. 
Its distinctive features are the offset bulge that 
separates the upper and lower parts, and the wide, 
horizontal rim. There was only one handle, which 
is now missing. The urn was probably crowned by a 
clay helmet, for which see below, no. 3. 

Parallels for this urn all come from Cerveteri. 
See, for example, the following urns, all from the 
Sorbo necropolis: tomb 244 (V.G. 32439; Pohl, 
Sorbo, p. 60, fig. 51), tomb 47 (V.G. 32014; zbid., p. 
116, fig. 97), and tomb 217 (V.G. 32380; zbid., p. 238, 
fig. 227). The urns from Tarquinia are, on the whole, 
more bulging, with a sharper accentuation of the 
narrow neck, wide middle, and very narrow base. 

DATE: 750/725 B.c. 


3. POTTERY HELMET (COVER FOR BI- 
CONICAL URN) (PI. 3; Entry 3, a—c) 
INV. NO. PE 3.173. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: Cerveteri(?). According to typed 
catalog card: ‘‘Has the same acquisition number as 
PE 2.173 and so was apparently regarded as belong- 
ing to it.” 
DESCRIPTION: 
FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Surface 
smooth. Inside lighter gray. Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The helmet is hand-built. A single 
slab of about 15 mm. thickness was wrapped around 
and joined in conical form. A thick ridge on the 
interior indicates the join spot marked on the 
exterior by an applied clay rib. The cap was 
added separately and is visible on the interior. 
Pinch molded applied ribbing was added to the 
exterior of the vessel when the piece was partially 
dried. The exterior of the helmet was burnished 
vertically in broad strokes. The piece was low 
fired yet thoroughly bisqued. There seems little 
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doubt that this helmet was intended to sit upon the 
urn no. 2. Although firing evidence is slight, the 
fabric and technique of manufacture are almost 
identical with that of the urn.” 

conpDITION: Broken at top and part of lower 
edge. ‘‘A large demilune fragment is missing from 
the helmet’s lower edge. Superficial cracking is 
evident along the applied ribs and the cap finial is 
lost. A heavy ground patina remains on the sur- 
face, which was partially cleaned at some past date.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: Pres. H., 0.205 m.; Diam., at 
lower edge, 0.21 m.; Diam., of broken top, 0.04 m.; 
W., of segments, between ridges, top, 0.08 m.; W., 
of segments, between ridges, bottom, 0.15 m.; Th., 
of walls, ca. 0.008 m. 

A hollow cone, broken off at the top. The sides 
are divided into four segments by narrow vertical 
ridges in the clay. These ridges are united by hori- 
zontal ones at the upper end. The horizontal ridges 
form a square, and set off the peak from the rest of 
the cone. 

This piece is described in the inventory list for the 
Olcott collection as a stand. It is more likely a clay 
helmet of the type that was placed on biconical 
urns like no. 2. Complete examples of this type 
of helmet show that the peak often consisted of a 
rounded knob. 

There are several examples from Cerveteri of 
this type of clay helmet ; see Pohl, Sorbo, tombs 2, 23, 
264, 30, 64, 122, 397, and 287. The closest parallel 
is the one from tomb 264 (V.G. 32494), zbzd., pp. 
70-72, fig. 57. Helmets or caps with marked peaks 
occur also at Tarquinia, though they lack the ribbed 
“‘reticulate’’ pattern which seems to be typical of 
Cerveteri. See, Hencken, Tarquinia, p. 419 for a 
discussion of the type. A clay helmet from Vetu- 
lonia is mentioned by J. Sundwall in StEér 5 (1931): 
pp. 41-48, pl. 1, figs. 1-3. 

DATE: 750/725 B.C. 


4. BICONICAL URN (PI. 4; Entry 4, a—b) 

INV. NO. PE 4.175. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From a pozzo tomb at Cerve- 
teri’’ 7 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Surface 
smooth. Texture: coarse. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The urn is hand-built in three 
sections. The lower wall of the vessel is a single 
slab to the height of 15 cm. The neck and the rim 
of the vessel were molded separately and joined 
to the body just before they achieved leather hard- 
ness. Clay used to join them is evident on the 
interior of the vessel. The two ‘C’-handles were 
also added separately at the time of the application 
of the barbotine decoration, again, when the vessel 
was leather hard. The exterior has been burnished 
smooth yet the rippling effect of hand building is 
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still highly visible. Several small (5 mm. diam.) 
holes in the surface, only one of which penetrates 
the wall, are signs of a high proportion of organic 
temper in the clay. This burns out at 600°C 
leaving such ‘scars.’”’ 

conDITION: Complete, except for one handle. 
Small section of rim chipped. Slight incrustation 
around lower part of body. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.36 m.; H., bottom to 
handle, 0.125 m.; H., handle to top, ca. 0.20 m.; 
Diam., of top, 0.20—0.205 m.; Diam., of bottom, 
0.12-0.128 m.; W., of rim, 0.03 m.; Circumference 
of urn, just below handle, 0.82 m.; Th., of rim, 0.005 
m.; W., of handle, ca. 0.09 m.; Diam., of handle; 
0.025 m. 

This biconical urn has a flat base, from which 
the sides bulge out towards the middle and then 
contract towards the top. The upper edge flares 
out into a rim. The shape of the urn is highly 
asymmetrical. On the left side, the bulging part 
continues higher up, and the upper part merges 
directly with the rim. On the other side, the transi- 
tion between the upper and lower part is defined more 
clearly, and the rim is set off at a narrower angle 
to the body. Both handles were placed horizontally. 
One handle is broken off just at the point where it 
began to protrude from the body. The handles are 
rounded and form a loop. Between the handles there 
are three small knobs, placed at more or less equal 
distance, with one in the center and the two others 
just at the handles on a horizontal line. The rim is 
narrow and set off at angle. 

Compared to urn no. 2, this example has straight 
sides, and the general shape is contracted. A 
peculiar feature is the set of rounded knobs which 
are placed between the handles. The provenience 
of the urn is said to be Cerveteri, and there is nothing 
that contradicts this assumption. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to find a close parallel for the 
urn and its decoration. 

Parallels for the shape come from the Sorbo 
necropolis at Cerveteri: tomb 222 (V.G. 32392; 
Pohl, Sorbo, pp. 54-55, fig. 46) and tomb 273 (V.G. 
32514; zbed., p. 72, fig. 58). An urn from Tarquinia 
is a good example of a straight upper part, Selciatello 
Sopra, tomb 174 (Hencken, Tarquinia, fig. 133). 
Urns with two handles, of which one is now missing, 
are common at Cerveteri, see Pohl, Sorbo, passim. 
For an example of an urn with knob-like projections 
(but without handles), see Pohl, Sorbo, tomb 351 
(V.G. 32709), p. 183, fig. 158. She concludes that 
this type of decoration “115 due not to foreign influence 
but to the whim of a local potter.’’ This seems a 
likely explanation also for the urn in the Olcott 
collection. Similar ‘‘knobs’’ occur also on jars 
at Tarquinia (Hencken, Tarquinia, p. 295, fig. 283) 
and Rome (Gjerstad, Early Rome II, fig. 196.2). 

DATE: 750/725 B.C. 
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5. BICONICAL URN (PI. 4; Entry 5, a—b; Il. 
in text) 
INV. NO. PE 5.174. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From a pozzo tomb at Cerve- 
teri”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Rim 
reddish-brown. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The urn is hand-built in three 
sections, body, neck, and rim. The join lines are 
not clearly marked on the interior as with others 
of this series in the collection. The exterior, how- 
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ever, shows a fairly large horizontal crack at the 
14 cm. level which is the level of the first join. The 
rim join is not as neatly hidden on the interior. 
The undulating surface has been burnished to a high 
degree. Traces still remain of the smoothing tool. 
The surface was incised with geometric decoration 
after receiving its smoothing. The graver, whose 
width was approximately 2 mm., was used to trace 
out the lines which undulated with the leather hard 
surface of the vessel, as well as to cross-hatch them. 
It is quite obvious that the artist began at the back 
of the vessel above the ‘C’-handle and rotated it in 


Entry 5 Biconical urn (Scale 2:1) 
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order to achieve semi-straight horizontal lines. 
Irregularities of the surface caused them to miss 
each other at the back of the piece. The remainder 
of the decoration was subsequently filled in between 
and below these lines.”’ 

conpiTion: Horizontal crack at the level of the 
handle. Incrustation on handle. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.350 m.; H., bottom to 
handle, 0.14 m.; H., handle to top, ca. 0.20 m.; 
Diam., of top, 0.21 m.; Diam., of bottom, 0.10-0.103 
m.; W., of rim, ca. 0.055 m.; Circumference of urn, 
at level of handle, 0.88 m.; Th., of rim, 0.005 m.; W., 
of handle, 0.09 m. 

A biconical urn, decorated with an incised pattern. 
The elements of the urn are well defined and accen- 
tuated by the decoration. The base is narrow and 
set off from the body. The body bulges upwards, 
and reaches its widest circumference at the handle. 
Above the handle, the body contracts sharply. The 
rim emerges from the narrow neck, and spreads out 
with a flat surface. The urn has one handle, modeled 
by hand and attached horizontally to the side of the 
body. It is set off at an angle to the body, with the 
loop projecting upwards. There are incisions in the 
clay, right at and above the handle, which must 
be tool marks from a wooden tool. 

The decoration consists of three parts, placed 
just below the rim, above the widest part of the vase, 
and at the level of the handle. The top element 
consists of two horizontal bands formed by three 
narrow ridges. Between the two bands are fifteen 
three-stepped zig-zags, placed closely together, but 
not quite regularly. Each zigzag seems to be made 
from a stamp, which was pressed into the clay with 
alternating vertical and horizontal strokes. The 
decoration in the middle of the urn is defined by two 
horizontal bands, like the ones at the top. Between 
the bands are nine geometrical designs, which consist 
of a drawn-out “Ν᾽ with two additional slanted 
strokes parallel to the center part. The bottom 
part of the decoration has five units in the form of an 
““N”’ with ‘‘V’’-shaped patterns placed in the space 
between the strokes. 

Although the vase is said to come from Cerveteri, 
the best comparisons come from Tarquinia, Selcia- 
tello, tomb 2 (Fi. M.A. 83484; Hencken, Tarquinia, 
p. 276), tomb 39 (Fi. M.A. 83519; zbid., p. 281, fig. 
262), and tomb 77 (Fi. M.A. 83728; zbid., p. 47, 
fig. 35). Another good parallel from Tarquinia is 
now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen 
(H 68; Jette Christiansen, ‘“‘Italogeometrisk keramik 
i Glyptoteket,’’ Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 
30[ 1973]: pp. 37-60, fig. 2). 

The incised decoration is more typical of Tar- 
quinia than of Cerveteri, see Hencken, Tarquinia, Ὁ. 
28 S77 (‘double step pattern’’), p. 29 5527 (‘‘plain 
pattern of seated figures’’), and p. 30, fig. 16 (‘‘com- 
plex pattern of two seated figures’’). There are, 
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however, several urns with incised decoration also 
at Cerveteri, see Pohl, Sorbo, passim. 
DATE: 750/725 B.C. 


6. ROUND JUG (PI. 5; Entry 6) 
INV. NO. PE 6.26. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: unknown. 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired gray and brownish-gray. 
Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The jug is coil-built and hand- 
shaped. The surface has been smoothed and 
burnished fairly regularly, yet some coil ridges are 
still visible on the exterior. Part of the jug was pro- 
tected from the hotter section of the reduction kiln 
and hence remains a lighter color. Another vessel 
placed close to the jug could have provided this 
protection.” 

CONDITION: Complete ; several large cracks going 
vertically through the rim and body; small piece 
missing at level of handle. The surface is covered 
by a light calcareous patina. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.139 m.; Diam., of rim, 
0.107 m.; Diam., of base, 0.08-0.085 m.; W., of 
widest circumference, 0.525 m.; Th., of rim, ca. 
0.004 m.; H., of neck, ca. 0.015 m. 

A jug with one vertical handle. The sides of the 
body curve out from the base to the level of the 
handle where they contract sharply to form the neck. 
The rim has a rounded edge and is turned out very 
slightly. The handle is shaped like a loop, which is 
slightly wider at the points of attachment. 

This jug is difficult to place stylistically. It is 
well made, although the clay is very thick. Since 
there is no record of the origin of the vase, one has to 
go by the shape only. The comparisons point to 
southern Etruria or Latium. 

Round jugs are found in Tarquinia, Selciatello 
Sopra, tomb 107 (Fi. M.A. 83628; Hencken, Jar- 
quinia, Ὁ. 164, fig. 150) and at Cerveteri, Sorbo 
necropolis, tomb 253 (V.G. 32454; Pohl, Sorbo, p. 63, 
fig. 53) and tomb 180 (V.G. 32292; zbid., p. 146, fig. 
124). Other examples come from Rome, Forum, 
tomb V (Gjerstad, Early Rome II, fig. 29.4), 
Esquiline, tomb XXII (zbzd., fig. 153.4), and tomb 
LXII (zbid., fig. 165.2), and the Quirinal (ἐδιά., fig. 
237.11 “‘mixed Find-Groups’’). Latium is repre- 
sented by jugs from Anzio (M.Pr. 102292; Gierow, 
Latium 1, fig. 48.7) and Marino (M.Pr. 91279; Idem, 
Latium II, 1, p. 237, fig. 136; and M.Pr. 91283; zbid., 
p. 241, fig. 138). 

DATE: ἡ 700-600 B.c. 


Price: $2.00 


7. JUG WITH NARROW NECK (PI. 5; Entry 7) 

INV. NO. PE 7.27. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: unknown. 
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DESCRIPTION : 

ΒΑΒΕΙΟ: Impasto, fired black. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vessel is wheel-made in one 
piece. The small spiral incised ‘C’-handle was 
added just before the body achieved leather hardness. 
The incised hatch-work was added around the neck 
at the same time. Prominent concentric wheel 
marks decorate the shoulder and the neck below the 
spout. The exterior has been vigorously burnished.”’ 

conpiTIon: Complete, with a severe crack in the 
center of the vase, where the surface is chipped off. 
There is a small hole in the side of the body. “A 
portion of the surface of the vase was shielded in the 
kiln, probably by another vessel. This area has not 
developed the glossy black present on the rest of the 
piece.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.184 m.; Diam., of top, 
0.06 m.; Diam., of base, 0.085 m.; W., at widest 
circumference, 0.55 m.; H., of neck, 0.05 m.; L., 
of handle, 0.075 m. 

A jug with a vertical handle and tall, narrow neck. 
The sides of the body are rounded, and form almost 
a globe. The handle is attached to the upper part 
of the body, and to the upper end of the neck. The 
rim is straight. On the handle there are faint 
slanted ridges on the surface which create a rope- 
like effect. On the body of the vase there are 
hatched marks at the transition between the neck 
and the body. Further down, there is a faint pat- 
tern of open triangles set between rows of concentric 
ridges. This pattern is the result of burnishing. 
The base is also burnished, in long parallel strokes. 

This jug is peculiar in texture and shape. The 
rounded shape of the body contrasts sharply with 
the very narrow neck. The decorative burnishing 
is another noticeable feature. 

There is no record of the origin of this vase. It is 
extremely difficult to establish a stylistic context 
for the shape. A vase from Vulci (V.G. 64475) 
shows the same contrast between a very rounded 
body and tall narrow neck, but its handle forms a 
wide bow, see M. T. Falconi Amorelli, La collezione 
Massimo (‘‘Quaderni di Villa Giulia,’ 2; Milano, 
1968), no. 9. 

DATE: ? 700-600 B.c. 


8. ASKOS (PI. 5; Entry 8) 
INV. NO. PE 8.212. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Iron Age necropolis at 
Bisenzio (L. of Bolsena). Brenciaglia Excav."’ 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Impasto, fired dark gray; glossy sur- 
Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The askos is hand-built and 
shaped in two sections. The walls of the body are 
fairly thick and give unusual weight to the piece. 
The neck and rim were attached just before achieving 


face. 
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leather hardness, and a portion of this join is evident 
on the interior. The surface has been heavily 
burnished to a high lustre with many short vertical 
strokes. The incised decoration, executed while the 
vessel was drying leather hard, reveals traces of a 
graver approximately 0.25 mm. wide with ridge-like 
imperfections in its tip. The lattice work on the 
front of the askos was applied after the original 
incision of the geometric pattern and most probably 
by another tool, since the flat vertical strokes do not 
reveal the imperfections of the former.” 

conpiTIon: Complete, except for slightly 
chipped rim. Base cracked. ‘‘One side of the 
piece exhibits much surface loss due to salt damage. 
The piece must have been buried on its side, the 
damaged area lying close to the surface, allowing for 
re-crystallization of salts present in the fabric after 
ground water permeated the vessel. The crack in 
the base appears to be due to a firing accident. The 
surface bears a light ground patina, but is now well 
cleaned.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: H. 0.11 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.04-0.055 m.; Diam., of top, 0.05 m.; W., at 
widest circumference, 0.285 m. 

This is an askos with elongated body, narrow neck, 
and turned-out rim. On the body there is an 
incised pattern, consisting of four narrow ridges. 
The design goes down the spine of the body, from 
the neck to the lower end. On either side of the 
spine there is a zigzag pattern. At the front there 
is a crisscross pattern, forming a square divided by a 
vertical line and four crosses. 

The provenience of this askos is reinforced by its 
similarity to an askos-shaped jug, also from Bisenzio 
(V.G. 57074/4; Helbig 2552). Another comparison, 
unfortunately of unknown origin, is now in the Villa 
Giulia (Inv. 74897; Nuove scoperte e acquisiziont 
nell’ Etruria meridionale [ Rome, 1975], p. 188, no. 15). 
Other examples come from Allumiere, see Montelius, 
pl. 132.15 and O. Toti, Allumiere e 11 suo territorto 
(Rome, 1967), p. 23, pl. VII. 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 


9. SMALL CUP (PI. 6; Entry 9) 
INV. NO. PE 9.232. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio. 
Lake of Bolsena”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired dark gray. Texture: 
medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘A simple slab-built cup. Circular 
base with thick slab walls molded together to form 
the cup. The interior smoothing strokes, for the 
most part circular, are still evident. The exterior 
was finished by vertical burnishing of the surface, 
but irregularities persist.”’ 

conpiTion: Complete; surface slightly uneven, 


“Erom tombs. near 
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with slight cracks. “‘Some small surface pockings 
are evident due to burnout of the organic temper. 
The interior is still covered by a light compact 
earthen layer; the exterior by a sparse ground 
patina, now partially cleaned off.’’ 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.072 m.; Diam., of top, 
0.06 m.; Diam., of base, 0.04 m.; Th., of walls, 
0.004 m. 

A small cup with slightly convex sides which con- 
tract towards the top. The upper edge is somewhat 
uneven and is turned inwards. 

There is a note on the original catalog card to the 
effect that a lid, or cover, is missing from the vase. 
It is not clear whether this cover was extant at the 
time of purchase and then lost. 

Cups of this kind are frequently found in Iron 
Age tombs, and form the kind of “household’’ 
pottery in miniature form that was intended for the 
use of the dead. Taken by itself it has few dis- 
tinctive stylistic features. However, grouped with 
vases nos. 10-12 it can be placed in the framework 
of the tombs from Bisenzio, if not from the tomb 
with the hut urn (no. 1), from one closely related to 
it (see below, chapter III). 

Although the context of this cup is clearly that of 
Bisenzio, comparisons for the type as such can also 
be found in Rome, Forum tomb C (Gjerstad, Early 
Rome Il, p. 56, fig. 48.6) and tomb 4 (zbid., p. 117, 
fig. 113.6), as well as in Latium, Grottaferrata (M.Pr. 
79418; Gierow, Latium II, 1, p. 60, fig. 25.5). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. (see below, chapter V, p. 52) 


10. MINIATURE CUP (PI. 6; Entry 10) 

INV. NO. PE 10.234. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio. 
Lake Bolsena.”’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-brown. 
ture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ΠΑ simple pinch-molded cup. One 
piece in construction, the rim was extruded from the 
lump which became the base, after working.”’ 

conpITIon: Complete; surface slightly chipped. 
“The surface is pocked by small ‘pits’ due to temper 
burnout.” 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.045 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.035 m.; Diam., of upper edge, 0.077 m.; Th., of 
rim, 0.005 m. 

A small cup set on a cylindrical foot. The sides 
flare out and form an open dish. The foot is slightly 
concave. Seen in profile, the vase tilts to one side. 

This cup probably formed part of a tomb group 
from Bisenzio, together with nos. 9, 11, 12, and 
perhaps 1 (see below, chapter III). A good parallel 
for the shape is a cup in the National Museum, 
Copenhagen (Inv. 3366). It formed part of a tomb 
group from Bisenzio, for which, see CVA Danemark, 


‘From tombs near 


Tex- 
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4, pl. 190 (Danemark 193), no. 14. Other examples 
come from Tarquinia (Hencken, Tarquinia, figs. 
46 m, 47 c, 57 1, 65 e, ἢ, Cerveteri (Pohl, Sorbo, p. 
127, fig. 105.5), Castelgandolfo (Gierow, Latium II, 
1, p. 337, fig. 202.40, 41), and Rome (Gjerstad, Early 
Rome II, figs. 48.11, 74.9, and 206.1). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 


11. MINIATURE DOUBLE CUP (PI. 6; Entry 11) 
INV. NO. PE 11.235. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio. 
Lake Bolsena.”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-brown. 
reddish. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘““The double cups were manu- 
factured by the pinch-molding of two small circular 
cups from separate lumps of clay and subsequently 
joining them side-to-side. A lump of clay can be 
seen between the two vessels acting as a bridge, 
though it remains most solidly attached to the larger 
of the cups. Prior to the time of joining four lugs 
were added to the larger of the cups. One of these 
lugs is now partly covered by the ‘bridging’ clay. 
A simple circular pinch-molded lid with pierced lug 
finial is placed over the smaller of the cups. Due 
to uneven firing and shrinkage it does not fit flush.”’ 

CONDITION: Complete ; surface chipped at upper 
edge and base of largercup. Joining surfaces of cups 
broken but reglued. Some incrustation on inner 
and outer surfaces. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.048 m.; L., of both cups, 
ca. 0.10 m.; Diam., of base, open cup, 0.03 m.; 
Diam., of base, cup with lid, 0.028 m.; Diam., of 
upper edge, both cups, 0.045 m.; Diam., of lid, 
0.04—0.045 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 m. 

Two small cups, joined at one side. One cup has 
four protruding knobs set below the upper edge at 
equal distance from each other. The other cup is 
attached to the first one at an angle, and is not 
resting on all of its base. It is covered by a round 
lid, which has a rounded handle and two notches in 
the edge, set opposite each other. 

This pair of cups probably formed part of a tomb 
group from Bisenzio, together with nos. 9, 10, and 
12 (see below, chapter III). Miniature double 
cups of this kind are also common at Tarquinia 
(Hencken, Tarquinia, figs. 46 7, 75 ὁ, and 233 4) and 
Cerveteri (Pohl, Sorbo, fig. 173.2). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 
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Core 


12. THREE-LEGGED PLATE (PI. 6; Entry 12, a—b) 
INV. NO. PE 12 (no accession number recorded). 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (probably part of 
OLCOTT COLLECTION) 
PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio (?) 


VOL. 70, PT. 1, 1980] 


DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired brownish-black. Tex- 
ture: coarse. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The object was hand-molded in 
two sections. The simple disc which forms the 
shallow place is joined by a lump of clay to the 
pinch-molded tripodal base. The mottled surface 
is caused by uneven firing. Small shallow pock- 
marks dot the surface. These are due to temper 
burnout.”’ 

CONDITION: Complete. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.05 m.; Diam., of upper 
surface, 0.082 m.; Th., of rim, 0.004 m. 

A small shallow plate set on a base with three 
legs. The legs extend from a common base, and 
each is bent at an angle to the base. 

Since there is no accession number for this vase, 
it cannot be established with absolute certainty 
whether it forms part of the Olcott collection. One 
could perhaps conjecture that it was acquired to- 
gether with nos. 10 and 11, but then for some reason 
overlooked. The shape can be paralleled with 
another example from Bisenzio, S. Bernardino, tomb 
5 (Fi. M.A. 73502; Montelius, pl. 254). Other 
examples occur at Tarquinia (Hencken, 7arquinia, 
p. 340, fig. 340), Rome (Gjerstad, Early Rome II, 
figs. 48.10 and 113.10), Grottaferrata (Gierow, 
Latium II, 1, figs. 37.86 and 33.46), and Marino 
(tbid., fig. 64.6). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 


13. SMALL AMPHORA (PI. 7; Entry 13, a—b; Ill. 
in text) 
INV. NO. PE 13.243. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Found at Torre Nuova, 9 km. 
from Rome on the Via Labicana (1897)”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired reddish-brown. 
ture: coarse. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘The amphora is hand-built in two 
sections. The body and shoulder of the vessel were 
molded together with the neck and rim. The two 
sections were joined just before they achieved leather 
hardness. The exterior of the vessel has been 
burnished with short vertical and horizontal strokes. 
The interior of the neck has been finger-smoothed 
and left in a fairly rough state.”’ 

conpiTion: Upper edge chipped. Surface worn 
away at lower part of vase. Small hole in side of 
vase, just below handle. ‘The loss of surface is due 
to the infiltration of ground water and subsequent 
re-crystallization of salts in the fabric.” 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.11 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.04 m.; Diam., of rim, 0.065 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 
m.; W., of widest circumference, 0.33 m.; H., of 
neck, 0.05 m. 

A small amphora with two vertical twisted handles. 


Tex- 
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Entry 13 Small amphora (Scale 2:1) 


The body of the vase flares out from the base towards 
the middle, at which point it contracts sharply 
towards the neck. The neck is straight and narrow, 
and ends in a rim which is turned out slightly. The 
surface of the lower part of the vase is badly worn, 
but it seems that there was a band of vertical 
incised lines or grooves around the body of the vase. 
The widest point of the body is marked by two 
knobs or protrusions, one on either side. 

This type of vase is discussed by Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg in his famous study ‘“‘Bemerkungen zur 
Struktur der altitalischen Plastik,’ StEtr 7 (1933): 
p. 153 and pl. ΧΙ.7. The shape is typical of southern 
Etruria and Latium. Examples come from Capena 
(Nat. Mus., Copenhagen, 8735 and 8736; CVA 
Danemark, 5, pl. 193 [Danemark 196], nos. 1-2) and 
Marino, Riserva del Truglio (M.Pr. 87544; Gierow, 
Latium IT, 1, p. 210, fig. 123.9; M.Pr. 87557; zbid., p. 
176, fig. 103.1; M.Pr. 87542; ibid., p. 169, fig. 99.5). 

DATE: ca. 600 B.c. 


14. “SMALL CUP WITH ROUNDED BOTTOM 
AND TWO UPRIGHT HANDLES” 

INV. NO. PE 14.244. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘“‘From a 
Faliscan territory” 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘“‘A small cup with rounded 
bottom and two upright handles. The body is 
ribbed and has a knob projection in the middle of the 
front and back. The clay is light—probably a buff 
slip over a coarser gray core (see where ribs have 
been chipped away). The surface of the clay has 
been covered with a glaze or paint which is fired toa 
reddish-brown. The ribs have been chiseled away 
on the bottom of the cup; otherwise the surface is 
well preserved.”’ 
MEASUREMENTS: According to original catalog 
“Ht. 3 in.” 


‘tomba ἃ fossa’ in 


card. 
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15. “SMALL CUP WHICH HAD A SINGLE 
UPRIGHT HANDLE”? 

INV. NO. PE 15.238. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: “From Latium” 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘Small cup which had a single 
upright handle. The latter was high and was 
divided at the level of the lip of the cup by a cross- 
bar. The handle is broken off just above the cross- 
bar. The clay is reddish and is baked unevenly 
to brown or black. The shoulder has shallow 
ribbing.’ 

MEASUREMENTS: According to original catalog 
card. ‘Ht. 22 in.; Diam. 24 in.” 
16. “SMALL CUP WITH A HIGH UPRIGHT 
HANDLE”’ 

INV. No. PE 16 (notation on tag: no accession 
number recorded). OLCOTT COLLECTION (?), 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Ponte Storto.’’ Price: $2.00 

DESCRIPTION: according to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘Small cup with a high upright 
handle divided at the level of the lip by a crossbar. 
The surface is brownish-black.”’ 


17. SMALL CUP WITH UPRIGHT HANDLE 
(Pl. 7; Entry 17; Ill. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 17.241. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium”’ 


DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Impasto, fired brownish-red. Tex- 
ture: fine. 


TECHNIQUE: ‘‘This small cup is wheel-made. 
This is evident from the concentric wheel marks on 
the interior of the vessel. The upright handle was 
applied just before the vessel achieved leather 
hardness, and is itself hand-molded. The exterior 
of the vessel, as well as the interior of the neck, have 
been vigorously burnished with horizontal strokes.”’ 

conpiTion: Upper edge chipped; upper inside 
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Entry 17 Small cup (Scale 2:1) 
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of handle broken off. 
inner and outer surfaces. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.10 m.; H., of body, 
without handle, 0.07 m.; H., of neck, 0.034 m.; 
Diam., of base, 0.035 m.; Diam., of rim, 0.06 m.; 
Th., of rim, 0.003 m. 

A small kyathos with a tall vertical handle. The 
body bulges out slightly, and is set off by a narrow 
ledge to the neck, which is straight. The rim is 
thin and turned out very slightly. The handle is 
flat, and wide at the base. It narrows towards the 
top and turns over towards the rim by forming an 
oval loop, which extends above the height of the 
vase itself. A supporting horizontal strut is placed 
between the handle and the rim. The outer side 
of the handle is decorated with two _ horizontal 
hatched lines and two sets of vertical lines which 
meet at an angle. There is a similar hatched line 
around the neck. Also around the neck is a row 
of a stamped ‘S’-design placed in four groups of three, 
and one group of five. 

The shape, where the neck is set off from the body 
and the vertical handle is reinforced by a strut, is 
characteristic of Latium. See, for example, a cup 
from Marino (M.Pr. 63445; Gierow, Latsum II, 
1, p. 124, fig. 67.1). The decoration, consisting of 
stamped ‘S’-designs, occurs both in impasto, as 
here, and in early bucchero (see Nancy H. Ramage, 
PBSR 38 [1970]: p. 16, fig. 3). The same design, 
in reverse, is found on a cup from Cerveteri (Museo 
Cerite, Monte Abatone, tomb 410) and a kyathos 
from Tolfa (Tolfa, Museo Archeologico, from Piano 
della Conserva, tomb 3). 

DATE: ca. 650/625 B.C. 


Spotted incrustation on 


18. CUP WITH UPRIGHT HANDLE (PI. 7; Entry 

18, a—b; 1]. in text) 

INV. No. PE 18.237. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium. Found at Prae- 
neste, 1896”’ 

DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired reddish-brown. 
ture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vessel is hand-built in two 
sections; the body and the upright neck. At the 
time of joining the body and the neck, a large upright 
handle was added. The entire exterior has been 
vigorously burnished with horizontal strokes, while 
the bottom of the bowl was likewise burnished, but 
with diagonal strokes.”’ 

CONDITION: Complete ; edge chipped in places. 

MEASUREMENTS: JT otal H., 0.118 m.; H., of bowl, 
without handle, 0.065 m.; H., of neck, 0.032 m.; W.., 
at widest circumference, 0.39 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.038 πι.; Diam., of bowl, 0.115 m.; Th., of rim, 
0.003 m. 

A carinated bowl with a vertical handle. 


Tex- 


The 
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Entry 18 Cup (Scale 2:1) 


base of the bowl is tilted. The transition between 
the body and the neck forms a ledge, which is 
marked by a rope pattern of oval impressions (finger 
marks). In this pattern there are three slight pro- 
trusions, or knobs, placed at an even distance from 
each other. The neck is straight and ends in a 
rounded rim. The lower part of the handle is flat 
and wide. Towards the top it is rounded, and forms 
a loop towards the rim. There is a connecting strut 
between the neck and outer part of the handle. The 
inside of the shallow bowl is smooth; the outline 
of the flat base is marked in the clay. 

Parallels for this vase are found at Narce and in 
Latium. Two bowls from Narce are now in the 
Chicago Natural History Museum (Inv. C24749; 
Davison, Tomb-Groups from Narce, p. 53, no. 18, pl. 
XI, f, and Inv. C24716; zbzd., p. 71, no. 3, pl. XIX d). 
The examples from Latium come from Marino 
(Gierow, Latium 11, 1, p. 208, fig. 123.5 and p. 256, 
fig. 151.4, 6) and Castelgandolfo (ἰδιά., pp. 344-345, 
fig. 206.18, 19). 

DATE: ca. 650/625 B.C. 


19. SMALL JUG (PI. 8; Entry 19, a—b; Ill. in text) 
INv. No. PE 19.242. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium”’ 


DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Impasto, fired brownish. Texture: 
medium. 


TECHNIQUE: ‘“The vessel is wheel-made in one 
piece. The strap handle and impressed shoulder 
design were added just before the vessel achieved 
leather hardness. The exterior of the jug has been 
vigorously burnished in horizontal strokes, while 
the upright handle was burnished vertically down 
its length and across the surface of the vessel proper.”’ 

coNnDITION: Complete; upper edge chipped. 
Some incrustation on the inside. ‘‘The mottled 
surface is caused by uneven firing within the kiln. 
The buff side was not exposed as much to the heat, 
Or was protected by another vessel.”’ 
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Entry 19 Small jug (Scale 2:1) 


MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.112 m.; H., of vase, 
without handle, 0.088 m.; H., of neck, 0.023 m.; 
Diam., of base, 0.035 m.; Diam., of upper edge, 
0.072 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 m.; W., at widest 
circumference, 0.295 m. 

A small jug with a vertical handle. The body is 
rounded and bulges out from the base. It contracts 
towards the top where it merges with the neck. The 
rim of the neck turns outwards slightly. Around 
the widest part of the body there are faint ridges, 
placed vertically and at equal distance from each 
other. The handle is attached to the upper part 
of the body and to the rim. It is wide and flat at 
the base and rounded towards the top, where it 
loops over towards the rim. 

The ribbed decoration on the body is of the same 
type as that on vase no. 25. The shape occurs both 
in southern Etruria and Latium. Similar vases 
from Tarquinia usually have smaller, round handles 
(see Hencken, Tarquinia, figs. 301 h, 313 d, 326 p). 
At Cerveteri, this type of jug often has a biforal 
handle (Pohl, Sorbo, figs. 153.3 and 159.6). For 
an example from Narce, see Dohan, Italic Tomb- 
Groups, pl. X.7. A parallel in Red Impasto comes 
from Grottaferrata (Gierow, Latium I, fig. 84.1; 
also discussed in Latium II, 1, p. 107, fig. 53.7). 

DATE: ca. 600 B.C. 


20. BOWL WITH CRESCENT-SHAPED HANDLE 

(Pl. 8; Entry 20, a—b; Ill. in text) 

INV. NO. PE 20.240. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium” 

DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Core of 
clay brown. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ““The vessel is wheel-made. The 
upright crescent-shaped handle was made separately 
and added just before it and the bowl achieved 
leather hardness. The exterior of the vessel has 
been vigorously burnished with short diagonal 
strokes, except for the foot, which is burnished 
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FRONTAL VIEW 
OF HANDLE 


Entry 20 Handle of bow! (Scale 2:1) 


horizontally across its circumference. The interior 
has been radially burnished about a central raised 
spot. As in the other examples in the collection, 
the burnishing could serve both structural and 
decorative purposes.”’ 

CONDITION: Complete; outer surface chipped 
and worn below and on either side of handle. Sec- 
tion of inside flaked off. Rim chipped in three 
places. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.116 m.; H., of bowl 
without handle, 0.059 m.; Diam., of base, 0.06 m.; 
Diam., of bowl, 0.142 m.; Th., of rim, 0.002 m.; W., 
at widest circumference, 0.465 m. 

A shallow bowl with a vertical handle. The base 
is flat, but not centered, so the vase is slightly tilted. 
The sides of the bowl expand from the base and con- 
tract just below the upper edge. The rim is straight 
and set off from the body. Inside the bowl there is a 
slight protrusion, or knob, in the center. The handle 
consists of two vertical parts which extend at an 
angle from the upper edge. They are flattened 
and narrow towards the top, forming an oval opening. 
The upper part of the handle consists of a concave 
element, which is set off at an angle to the double 
lower part. 

The shape of the bowl points to southern Etruria 
or Latium. For examples from Tarquinia, see 
Hencken, Tarquinia, p. 153, fig. 143 e and p. 147, fig. 
135 f. The handle is, however, very peculiar, and 
the form has close parallels not from Latium, but 


Entry 20 Bowl (Scale 2:1) 
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Ascoli Piceno (CVA Italia 21, pl. 3 [Italia 966], nos. 
4 and 9). 
DATE: ? 700-600 B.c. 


21. BOWL WITH RING HANDLE (PI. 8; Entry 21, 
a—b) 
INV. NO. PE 21.239. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium”’ 


DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Impasto, fired reddish-brown and 
black in spots. Texture: medium. 


TECHNIQUE: ““The vessel is hand-built. The 
ring handle was made separately and joined to the 
body just before it became leather hard. Both the 
interior and exterior of the bowl as well as the ring 
handle have been vigorously burnished along their 
contours.”’ 

conpDITion: Incrustation on inside and outside 
of bowl. ‘The interior has suffered surface loss, 
probably due to ground water migration and sub- 
sequent salt formation. Firing cracks at the lip.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: J otal H., 0.063 m.; H., of bowl, 
without handle, 0.036 m.; Diam., of base, 0.035 m.; 
Diam., of rim, 0.09 m.; Th., of rim, 0.002 m.; W., 
at widest circumference, 0.337 m. 

A shallow bowl with a vertical looped handle. It 
rests on a flat base which is barely outlined on the 
underside. The sides of the bowl expand sharply 
from the base and then contract towards the rim. 
The handle is rounded and extends in the form of a 
ring from the upper part of the bowl. 

This type of bowl with a ring handle occurs at 
several sites. The variety of the comparisons makes 
it difficult to establish where the type originated. 
Examples come from Vetulonia (Athens, Nat. Mus. 
13575; Guzzo, StHir 37 [1969]: p. 301, no. 48, pl. 
LXVI 8), Monte Cucco (Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 88.538; Fairbanks, Catalogue, no. 592, pl. 78), 
Narce (Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 15, pl. VI.2), 
and Marino (Gierow, Latium II, 1, p. 256, fig. 151.9; 
this example, however, has taller sides). At Narce, 
there are bowls with the same type of ring handle, 
but placed on a tall foot (see Dohan, Italic Tomb- 
Groups and Davison, Tomb-Groups from WNarce, 
passim). 

DATE: ca. 650/625 B.c. 


22. “SMALL SHALLOW CUP WITH A SMALL, 
UPRIGHT, RING-HANDLE AND NO 
FOOT” 

INV. NO. PE 22.246. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Latium’”’ 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘A small shallow cup with a 
small, upright, ring-handle and no foot. It is baked 
to a uniform reddish-brown.”’ 
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MEASUREMENTS: According to original catalog 
card. ‘“Ht., 18 in.; Diam., of bowl, 33 in.” 
23. “DEEP CUP WITH A VERY SMALL 
VERTICAL HANDLE”’ 
INV. NO. PE 23.245. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From a 
Faliscan territory’’ 
DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘A deep cup with a very small 
vertical handle. The clay light and is baked 
unevenly from tan to black.”’ 
MEASUREMENTS: According to original catalog 
card. ‘‘Ht., 32 in.”’ 


‘tomba a fossa’ in 


24. LENTICULAR AMPHORA WITH BRONZE 

STUDS (PI. 9; Entry 24, a—b) 

INV. NO. PE 24.231. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘“‘From Bisenzio (Lake of Bol- 
sena) ; Series of Hut-urn’’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired black. Some brown 
spots around one handle. Inner core brownish. 
Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The vessel is handmade in two 
sections, which were joined just before both became 
leather hard. The twisted strap handle was added 
at the same time. Barbotine decorations in the 
form of ridges and two projecting ‘beaks’ were 
added as well as numerous bronze studs. Burnishing 
of the surface was evidently completed before the 
insertion of the studs, as is apparent from the condi- 
tion of the fabric where the studs are now lacking. 
This burnishing follows the contours of the vessel, 
that is horizontally across the base and in a circular 
pattern around the neck.”’ 

conpiTion: Upper edge chipped in one place. 
Lower part of one handle mended. ‘Only seven 
of the original seventy-eight bronze studs are extant. 
These are approximately 6 mm. in diameter and have 
short pins which were pressed into the hardening 
clay. The location of the missing studs is easily 
discerned on the surface which there lacks the black 
coloring caused by reduction. It is, therefore, 
certain that the vessel was fired with the bronze 
studs already in place.” 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.126 m.; H., of vase, 
without handles, 0.112 m.; Diam., of base, ca. 0.06 
m.; Diam., of rim, 0.125 m.; W., at widest circum- 
ference, ca. 0.60 m.; Th., of rim, 0.004 m.; H., of 
neck, 0.033 m. 

A low lenticular amphora with twisted handles. 
The base is flat and barely marked on the underside 
of the vessel. The body bulges out sharply in the 
middle. The neck is straight and ends in a slightly 
out-turned rim. The handles consist of two strands 
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of clay which bend towards the rim, where they are 
twisted into a loop, leaving an angular opening. 
The upper part of the body is decorated with a 
protruding rounded knob in the center, surrounded 
by a semicircular ridge. On either side of the knobs 
there are three vertical ridges. The small bronze 
studs are placed between the ridges and around the 
lowest part of the neck, on the knobs, and on the 
upper loops of the handles. 

This amphora has several interesting features, 
specifically the shape and the bronze studs. Such 
bronze studs occur on vases from Este and Bologna 
in the north, and Tarquinia and the Faliscan terri- 
tory in the south (Holland, The Faliscans, pp. 55-59). 
They are found on vases of different shapes, but seem 
particularly frequent on lenticular amphoras. 

The origin of the Olcott vase is said to be Bisenzio, 
and this statement is confirmed by other similar 
examples from the same site, now in the Museo 
Preistorico L. Pigorini (Inv. 51960; MonAnt 7 
[1897]: col. 86, fig. 19), and the Villa Giulia Museum 
(Inv. 57065 ; 57070/5, Helbig 2552). Other parallels 
come from Narce (MonAnt 7 [1897]: figs. 22-24, 26) 
and Falerii Veteres (V.G. 3162 and 2968). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 


25. ONE-HANDLED VASE WITH LID (PI. 10; 

Entry 25, a—c; Ill. in text) 

INV. NO. PE 25.216. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio. ‘‘From tombs near 
Lake Bolsena. Brenciaglia excav.”’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Buccheroid impasto, fired black with 
agray core. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘The vessel itself was wheel-made 
in one piece. The twisted strap handle was hand- 
built and joined to the body just before both became 
leather hard. The lid was wheel-made separately, 
and the hand-molded ram finial was added on top. 
The vessel and lid have been vigorously burnished. 
During burnishing an impressed decoration was 
applied on the shoulder of the vase.’’ 

CONDITION: Surface chipped and worn in places 
on body and neck. Lid mended. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., of vase and _ lid, 
0.237 m.; Total H., of vase, 0.205 m.; H., of vase 
without handle, 0.16 m.; H., of neck, 0.042 m.; H., 
of base, 0.012 m.; Diam., of base, 0.068 m.; Diam., 
of upper edge, 0.107 m.; W., at widest circumference, 
0.49 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 m.; Total H., of lid, 0.115 
m.; H., of lid without handle, 0.065 m.; H., of rim, 
0.03 m.; Diam., of lid, 0.128 m.; L., of handle, 0.087 
m. 
A one-handled vase with lid. The body of the 
vase is set on a low base with slightly concave 
bottom. The sides of the body bulge out towards 
the neck. The neck is straight and ends with a 
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Entry 25 Lid (Scale 2:1) 


narrow rim. The handle is attached to the body at 
its widest point, and to the rim. It is flat and wide 
at the base, but ends in a double rounded strand of 
clay which formsaloop. The loop is supported by a 
heavy rounded strut, which connects the handle with 
the rim. 

The lid has straight sides with a ‘U’’-shaped 
opening for the handle of the vase. The upper part 
of the lid is convex. In the center of the lid is a 
handle in the form of an animal with a long sleek 
body, low-set legs, and a tail. The head has a 
narrow muzzle and curved horns. The head of the 
animal, to be identified as a ram, faces the opening 
in the lid, and thereby the handle of the vase. 

The most distinctive features of this vase are the 
shape of the body, with its ribbed decoration and 
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vertical handle, and the lid with an animal-shaped 
handle. The closest parallels to this type of vase 
come from Orvieto: with sphinx on the lid (Fi. M.A. 
73040; Giglioli, StHtr 4 [1930]: p. 105, pl. XI a, c); 
with quadruped on lid (Fi. M.A. 73041; zbid., p. 106, 
pl. XI ὃ, d); and horse on lid (Fi. M.A. 71212; 
Camporeale, Bucchert, Ὁ. 19, no. 1, pl. 1). Other 
similar vases come from Bisenzio and thus confirm 
the provenience for the Olcott example (V.G. 
57125/3; cf. NSc 1894, pp. 136-137, figs. 26-27). 
Another good parallel is now in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copenhagen (Inv. H 74; Den etruskiske 
samling [ Copenhagen, 1966], p. 12). A lid from 
Poggio Buco is crowned by a horse (Matteucig, 
Poggio Buco, p. 39, pl. XV.1), and a lid from Capena 
likewise by a quadruped (M.Pr. 72524; CVA Italia 
21, pl. 14 [Italia 1011], no. 4). 
DATE: 650/625 B.c. 


26. POTTERY BOAT (PI. 10; Entry 26) 

INV. NO. PE 26.233. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: Bisenzio. 
Lake Bolsena”’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Core of 
clay gray. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ““The vessel was hand-built in one 
piece with the central loop being added at the same 
time. The surface has been burnished along the 
main lines of the contour.” 


‘From tombs near 


Entry 25 One-handled vase (Scale 2:1) 
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CONDITION: Surface cracked at one end. Part 
of outside surface worn. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.054 m.; L., 0.175 m.; 
W., 0.086 m.; Th., of rim, 0.007 m.; L., of handle, 
0.05 m. 

A vase in the shape of a flat boat with upturned 
ends. The base is flat. A rounded looped handle 
is placed in the center, in the direction of the length 
of the boat. 

This boat possibly comes from the same tomb at 
Bisenzio as the hut urn (no. 1), see below, chapter 
III. Parallels for the type come from central Italy, 
but also from Latium, Cumae, and Sardinia. For 
the significance of the shape, see below, chapter II], 
and Pohl, Sorbo, pp. 133-134. Examples appear 
at Cerveteri (zbid., tomb 122), Vetulonia (C. Cam- 
poreale, La tomba del duce [Firenze, 1967], pp. 
138-140, no. 125, pl. XXXIV a—d), Vulci (Hess, Rac- 
colta, no. 26), and also Bisenzio (Montelius, pl. 257). 

DATE: 750-700 B.c. 


27. “OINOCHOE OF BUCCHERO WARE WITH 
INCISED PATTERNS” 

INV. No. PE 30.172. DRISLER FUND (?), 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 
cavations, 1904-1905, at Fiano Romano, near 
Capena. See NSc 1905 (p. 317, no. 18)” 

DESCRIPTION: According to the typed catalog 
card. Vase itself missing. ‘‘An oinochoe of buc- 
chero ware with incised patterns. On the shoulder 
and upper part of the body is a procession of mag- 
nificent birds. On the neck are two rows of patterns 
made up of concentric half-circles, loops, straight 
and wavy lines, etc. The lip has been mended. There 
is a small, oblong hole on one side of the body.— 
No. 18, p. 317 corresponds to our vase in decoration 
but the height is given as 0.33; our vase is 0.285.” 


28. HYPOCRATERION AND OLLA (PI. 11; Entry 

28, a—c; Ill. in text) 

INV. NO. PE 31.168. DRISLER FUND, 1908; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Excavations at Fiano Romano, 
see NSc 1905, pp. 330-331 with cuts of this vase 
(nos. 5-6, figs. 8-9)’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

For a preliminary description of this vase, 
and a discussion of the type, see Ingrid E.M. Edlund, 
“Faliscans and Etruscans: Some Problems of Cul- 
tural and Artistic Interrelations,’’ Archaeological 
News 5 (1976): pp. 107-114. 

DESCRIPTION: 

FaBRIc: Impasto, fired dark grayish-brown. 
Surface smooth and shiny. Inner core reddish- 
brown. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘Both vessel and stand are wheel- 


made. The vessel is of one piece, and the stand of 
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three. The stand is composed of a conical bottom, 
bulbous convex middle section, and a flaring conical 
top, all of which were joined just before they became | 
leather hard. The interior surface reveals large 
areas of smoothing and excess clay necessary to 
secure the joins. There are also prominent wheel 
marks on both stand and vessel. Both pieces have 
been vigorously burnished, both horizontally and 
vertically to give the surface a high sheen. The 
incised design was cut with a graver after the burnish- 
ing was completed. After firing the design was 
rubbed with a mixture of whiting and red ochre, 
traces of which are still extant.—Note the thumb 
print on the rim of the bowl, where the craftsman, 
undoubtedly accidentally, gripped the vessel while 
it was just short of being leather hard.”’ 

CONDITION: Bowl: surface chipped in one place 
on the body and around base. Stand: surface 
chipped in places. Part of rim chipped. Segment 
of base missing. Spotted incrustation on inside of 
bowl and stand. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., of bowl and stand, 
0.442 m.; Bowl: H., 0.176 m.; Diam., of base, 0.065 
m.; Diam., of rim, 0.13 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 m.; W., 
at widest circumference, 0.59 m.; H., of neck, ca. 
0.03 m.; H., of base, 0.005 m.; Stand: H., 0.318 m.; 
Diam., of base, 0.155 m.; Diam., of rim, 0.21 m.; 
Th., of rim, 0.002 m. ; Circumference of lower section, 
0.455 m. 

A rounded bow! placed on a tall stand. The bowl 
is set on a low, flat base. The sides of the body bulge 
out and contract sharply at the neck. The neck 
is straight, and ends with an out-turned rim. The 
incised pattern on the body consists of a horizontal 
border at the top, with a zigzag line surrounded by a 
straight line on either side. The border is not 
symmetrical, and must have been drawn by hand. 
The center part consists of fan-shaped palmettes 
set within a double frame of curved borders. All 
the elements are outlined with two incised lines 
and diagonal hatched lines in between. There are 
six palmettes in all. Below are two _ horizontal 
incised lines. 

The stand is hollow, and consists of a wide open 
top, a globular middle part, and a tall conical base. 
The upper rim is turned out and set off from the top 
part by a narrow ridge. The lower rim flares out 
and serves as part of the base. The decoration of 
the stand corresponds to that of the bowl, but it 15 
not identical. There are zigzag borders around the 
narrow ‘‘waist’’ at the top and middle, and also at 
the bottom. Irregular loops hang down from the 
top border. The center border is surrounded by 
pointed triangles, both above and below. The main 
part of the pattern consists of palmettes, surrounded 
by arched frames, five in all. 

This type of bowl and stand, commonly referred 
to as olla and hypocraterion or holmos, is very 
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Entry 28 MHypocraterion and olla (Scale 2:1) 
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characteristic of Faliscan pottery. The decoration 
is either painted or incised. Numerous parallels 
come from the same necropolis as the Olcott example, 
that is, S. Martino at Capena, here referred to as 
Fiano Romano: olla (M.Pr. 74321; CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 11 [Italia 1008], no. 3), stand (M.Pr. 74473; 
tbid., pl. 5 [Italia 1002 ], no. 1), stand (M.Pr. 72499: 
ibid., pl. 7 [Italia 1004 ], no. 1), stand (M.Pr. 74489: 
tbid., pl. 7 [Italia 1004], no. 2). Another example 
comes from the necropolis Le Macchie, also at 
Capena: stand and olla (V.G. 17729). From 
Capena is also a stand and olla now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York (C. Alexander, Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 25 [1930]: pp. 
13-15, figs. 1-3). The type is also represented at 
Narce, see Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 18, pl. 8, 
nos. 2 and 3; p. 24, pl. 12, no. 2; p. 30, pl. 15, nos. 
1 and 2; p. 49, pl. 24, nos. 2 and 3. 

The palmette design is found also on other vases, 
except that the palmette is there turned upside 
down: see Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groubs, ἢ. 74, pl. 39, 
no. 8 (Univ. Mus., M.S. 935), and CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 4 (Italia 1001), no. 2. Triangles occur on an 
amphora from Capena (M.Pr. 74304; zbid., pl. 7 
[Italia 1004 ], no. 8). 

DATE: 630/600 B.c. 


29. “SMALL JUG OF BUCCHERO WARE WITH 
INCISED PATTERN ON THE NECK”? 

INV. NO. PE 32.42. DRISLER FUND, 1906; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: “From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 
cavations (1904-1905) at Fiano Romano, near 
Capena (See NSc)”’ 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘Small jug of bucchero ware 
with incised pattern on the neck. The design 
is made up of two rows of loop or pomegranate 
pattern. When the thin layer of white clay that 
covered this pattern was removed some of the red 
ochre that originally filled the incised lines re- 
appeared.”’ 


30. STEMMED CUP (PI. 12; Entry 30; IIl. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 33.44. DRISLER FUND, 1906; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 
cavations (1904-1905) at Fiano Romano near 
Capena (See NSc)’’ 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Buccheroid impasto. Texture: fine. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘“The chalice is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The foot, which was thrown separately, was 
added just before it and the body became leather 
hard. After active burnishing of the surface, an 
incised decoration was added. On one side of the 
vase, two holes have been bored through the wall 
of the body.”’ 
CONDITION: Foot mended; missing piece filled 
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Entry 30 Stemmed cup (Scale 2:1) 


in with plaster. Slight incrustation on foot. Sur- 
face slightly worn. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.13 m.; H., of base, 
0.045 m.; H., of sides, 0.055 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.09 m.; Diam., of top, 0.155 m.; Th., of rim, 0.002 m. 

A chalice set on a stemmed base. The vase is 
not set straight on the base, and the fact that the 
base is mended increases the tilt. The sides of the 
vase are divided into a lower and upper part by a 
narrow ledge. The lower part flares out from the 
base, whereas the upper part is almost straight and 
curves out only slightly at the upper edge. There 
are two small drilled holes just below the rim, placed 
at a distance of ca. 0.01 m. 

The vase is decorated with an incised pattern, 
in which the grooves show traces of red ochre. The 
pattern consists of alternating volutes, with a central 
peak, and angular fans which rest on arched lines. 
The volutes and fans are connected by curved lines. 
Two of the seven fans have seven segments, whereas 
tne others have only five. The fan pattern is 
repeated in an inverted form below the volutes. 
There are five segments in each fan, except in one 
which has seven. 

There are two examples in the Olcott collection 
of the stemmed cups which are so common in 
Faliscan contexts, especially at Capena. The in- 
cised decoration on these cups, nos. 30 and 31, is 
similar but not identical. There are many parallels 
for the shape and general pattern of the decoration: 
see goblets from Capena (M.Pr. 72530; CVA Italia 
21, pl. 2 [Italia 999], no. 9), Rome (Esquiline, 
Gjerstad, Early Rome II, p. 261, fig. 232.4), and 
Narce (Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 74, pl. 38, 
no. 27). 

DATE: 630/600 B.c. 
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31. STEMMED CUP (PI. 12; Entry 31, a—b; Ill. in 
text) 

INV. NO. PE 34.45. DRISLER FUND, 1906; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 
cavations (1904-1905) at Fiano Romano _ near 
Capena (See NSc)”’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Buccheroid impasto, fired brownish- 
black. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The chalice is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The cup proper and the foot were joined 
just before both became leather hard. The surface 
of the chalice has been vigorously burnished, con- 
forming to the contours of the vessel. After bur- 
nishing, an incised decoration was added to the sides 
of the chalice. Two small holes were bored through 
the wall of the body.”’ 

CONDITION: Foot mended. Surface slightly 
worn. Scratch marks on the inside of the bowl. 
Incrustation on inside of stem and base. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.104 m.; H., οἵ sides, 
0.041 m.; Diam., of foot, 0.07 m.; Diam., of rim, 
0.118 m.; Th., at upper edge, 0.003 m. 

A deep bowl set on a stemmed foot. The stem 
is hollow and flares out towards the bottom. The 
bowl has a concave center and straight sides. Close 
to the upper edge there are two small perforated 
holes, set at a distance of 0.005 m. apart. There 
is an incised design on the straight side of the bowl. 
The pattern consists of fans, with either three or 
four petals, and volutes set on a stem with horizontal 
crossing lines. There are eight fans in all, of which 
four have three petals and the others have four 
petals. There are nine volutes, of which two are 
placed together without an intervening fan. One of 
them lacks the teardrop that hangs down from the 
stem of the others. The whole pattern rests on an 
incised horizontal line, with three short vertical 
lines serving as supports for the base of each fan. 
There are traces of red ochre in the incised lines. 

The basic form of this stemmed cup is the same as 


Entry 31 


Stemmed cup (Scale 2:1) 
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that of no. 30. However, the design has its own 
individual traits, which can be paralleled in two 
cups, also from Capena (M.Pr. 72529; CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 2 [Italia 999], no. 10 and M.Pr. 75244; zbid., pl. 5 
[Italia 1002], no. 9). Another example comes from 
the Tomba dei Flabelli at Trevignano Romano 
(V.G. 67309; Nuovt Tesori, p. 29, pl. VI top center). 
DATE: 630/600 B.c. 


32. STEMMED PLATE (PI. 12; Entry 32, a-c; IIl. 
in text) 
INV. NO. PE 35.43. DRISLER FUND, 1906; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: “‘From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 


cavations (1904-1905) at Fiano Romano near 
Capena (See NSc).’’ Added notation: ‘‘No. 10, 
p. 331 ?” 

DESCRIPTION: 


FABRIC: Buccheroid impasto, fired black. Inner 
core dark gray. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘The stemmed plate is wheel-made 
in two pieces. The foot and the plate itself were 
joined just before both became leather hard. The 
piece has been burnished to a medium/high luster. 
The rim has been burnished in six sections which 
form a hexagon when viewed in raking light. This 
obviously decorative addition was made on top of a 
light circular polishing of the rim. The central 
depression of the plate has been burnished both 
horizontally and vertically. After burnishing, a 
decoration was incised on the rim. The grooves were 
filled in with a mixture of red ochre and whiting. 
Two small holes were punched in the rim after the 
surface was burnished.’’ 

conDITION: Foot slightly chipped and mended. 
Center surface of plate worn. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.087 m.; W., of incised 
pattern, 0.045 m.; Diam., of plate, 0.185 m.; Diam., 
of foot, 0.087 m.; Th., of upper edge, 0.003 m. 

A flat plate set on a stemmed foot. The stem is 
hollow and flares out towards the bottom. The plate 
consists of two parts, a shallow center, slightly con- 
cave, which is separated from the wide rim by an 
angular ledge. There are two small round holes 
placed near the edge of the rim about 0.01 m. apart. 
The rim has an incised pattern of alternating fans 
(palmettes) and buds, which are connected by curved 
lines. The fans, nine in all, are divided into between 
five and eight segments, which end in small volutes. 
The buds, also nine, differ in size, but follow a general 
pattern of vertical and horizontal segments. The 
whole design rests on groups of three vertical lines 
and a connecting horizontal line around the inside 
of the rim. Note that the two small holes are 
placed in the middle of the incised decoration both 
on this vase and on no. 31. 

This plate is similar in type to the two stemmed 
cups in the collection (nos. 30 and 31). All the 
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Entry 32 Stemmed plate (Scale 2:1) 


parallels for shape and design come from Capena, 
as is to be expected: M.Pr. 74326 (CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 3 [Italia 1000], no. 6); M.Pr. 74297 (zbid., pl. 4 
[Italia 1001 ], no. 9); Nat. Mus., Copenhagen, 8186 
(CVA Danemark 5, pl. 199 [Danemark 202], no. 
3 a—b); Nat. Mus., Copenhagen, 8727 (zbid., pl. 199 
[ Danemark 202], no. 2 a—b). Of special interest is 
a companion piece to this plate, from the same site, 
and perhaps the same tomb, which belonged to the 
original Olcott collection. It is now in the World 
Heritage Museum at the University of Illinois, see 
below, Appendix A and PI. 24. 
DATE: 630/600 B.c. 


33. “SMALL KANTHAROS-LIKE CUP” 

INV. NO. PE 36.41. DRISLER FUND, 1906; 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: “From the Mancinelli-Scotti ex- 
cavations at Fiano Romano in the Faliscan territory 
(See NSc)”’ 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘A small kantharos-like cup. 
The obverse is decorated with an incised winged 
horse. The reverse probably had identical decora- 
tion; it had been mended so that the repair was 
invisible, but when immersed in water the whole side 
melted away leaving only a small fragment of the 
original intact. The latter shows part of a horse 
similar to the one on A.”’ 


34. SMALL JUG (PI. 13; Entry 34; Ill. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 37 (number recorded on pink slip: 

1830). COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (notation on 

catalog card: ‘‘no record of acquisition or of donor’’) 


PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Fiano Romano”’ Price: $2.00 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The vessel is wheel-made in one 
piece. The strap handle was added just before the 
body became leather hard. The vase was burnished 
vigorously with horizontal strokes on the shoulder 
and lower body, and vertical strokes on the neck and 
handle.”’ 

conpiTion: Mended from many pieces. Part 
of rim missing. Small piece missing at lower part 
of neck. 

MEASUREMENTS: [otal H., 0.15 m.; H., of vase 
without handle, 0.124 m.; H., of neck, 0.05 m.; H., 
of base, 0.006 m.; Diam., of base, 0.041 m.; Diam., 
of rim, 0.068 m.; Th., of upper edge, 0.002 m. 

A small jug with a vertical handle. The base is 
low, and slightly concave. The body of the vase 
bulges out slightly towards the neck. The neck 
is set off from the body by a horizontal line. The 
rim flares out slightly from the neck. The handle 
is flat and loops over towards the rim. It is wider at 
the base and narrows towards the top. 

This type of small bucchero jug is common at most 
sites. Distinctive features of the Olcott example 
are the offset base and the profile of the body which 
delineates the transition from the neck to the body 
proper. Many of these jugs now in various museums 
do not come from controlled contexts, which could 
be used to secure a firm provenience and date. A 
large number of jugs occurs at Vulci, see Falconi 
Amorelli, StEtr 38 (1971): pp. 193-211, especially pp. 
203-204, and pls. XLII and XLV. Two examples, 
now in the Athens National Museum, come from 
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Entry 34 Small jug (Scale 2:1) 


Pescia Romana (Inv. 13534 and 13541; Guzzo, StEér 
37 [1969]: pp. 297-298, nos. 35 and 37, pl. LXIV c 
and e). 

DATE: ca. 600 B.c. 


35. SMALL OINOCHOE (PI. 13; Entry 35, a—b) 
INV. NO. PE 38 (notation on tag: 1829). CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY (no indication of source) 
DATE EXCAVATED (or purchased ?): According to 
pink slip, 1908 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Fiano Romano’”’ Price: $2.00 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘The vessel is wheel-made in one 
piece. The ‘C’-handle was added just before the 
vessel became leather hard. The trefoil mouth of 
the oinochoe was hand-molded from the neck. The 
body has been heavily burnished with horizontal 
strokes, and vertical over-strokes on the neck. The 
interior of the rim preserves fingerprints from the 
molding process.”’ 

CONDITION: Surface cracked and mended around 
neck. Upper edge chipped. Handle restored in 
plaster. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.164 m.; H., of vase 
without handle, 0.154 m.; H., of neck, ca. 0.055 m.; 
H., of base, ca. 0.01 m.; Max. W., of upper spout, 
0.097 m.; Diam., of base, 0.068 m.; Th., of upper 
edge, 0.003 m. 

A small jug with a trefoil spout, narrow neck, 
and round bulging body. The vase rests on a low 
foot. The underside of the base is slightly convex. 
The body is rounded, with one or two ‘‘dents’’ in 
the surface. 

The fact that the handle has been restored com- 
plicates an analysis based on the profile and propor- 
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Entry 36 Small jug (Scale 2:1) 


tions of the vase. Although good parallels for this 
and other bucchero vases in the collection come from 
Vulci, there is no reason to doubt the recorded 
proveniences. For examples from Vulci, see Falconi 
Amorelli, StEty 38 (1971): pp. 201-203, pls XLII, 
XLIV, and XLV. 

DATE: ca. 550 B.C. 


36. SMALL JUG (PI. 13; Entry 36; Ill. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 39 (notation on pink slip: 1516). 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (no indication of 
source) 
DATE EXCAVATED (or purchased ?): 1908 
PROVENIENCE: “‘Fiano’’ (presumably the same 
as Fiano Romano) 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ““The jug is wheel-made in one 
piece. The loop handle was made separately and 
attached just before both pieces became leather hard. 
The entire surface has been burnished, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, to create a lustrous compact 
sheen.”’ 
conpiTion: Crack through neck. Oval piece 
missing in center of body. Incrustation on surface. 
MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.125 m.; H., without 
handle, 0.106 m.; H., of neck, 0.047 m.; H., of base, 
0.006 m.; Diam., of base, 0.034 m.; Diam., of rim, 
0.069 m.; Th., of upper edge, 0.002 m. 

A small jug with a vertical handle. The vase is 
set on a low foot, which has a slight concave under- 
side. The body bulges somewhat towards the neck. 
The neck is separated from the body by a narrow 
ledge. There are three horizontal incised lines 
around the lower part of the neck. The handle is 
attached to the upper part of the body. It narrows 
towards the top, where it loops over towards the 
upper edge. 

Jugs of this type are seen in most museums that 
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have collections of Etruscan bucchero vases. For 
general parallels from Vulci, see the examples listed 
for no. 34. For variations of the shape, see also the 
examples now in Hamburg (Museum fiir Kunst 
and Gewerbe), list by von Mercklin, StEtr 9 (1935): 
p. 323, nos. 26, 27, and 29, pl. XLVI (however, un- 
known proveniences). Similar jugs come from 
Cerveteri (Museo Cerite, Monte Abatone, tomb 123, 
and Banditaccia, tomb 365), Tolfa (Museo Archeo- 
logico, Castellina di San Pietro, tomb 2), and Veii 
(M. Cristofani, Le tombe da Monte Michele [ Firenze, 
1969 ], p. 39, pl. ΧΧ.2--4, and p. 42, pl. ΧΧΙ.3). 
DATE: ca. 600 B.C. 


37. KANTHAROS (PI. 13; Entry 37; 11. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 40 (no accession number recorded). 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (no record of source) 
PROVENIENCE: unknown 
DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The cup is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The original foot was added to the cup just 
before both became leather hard. The large loop 
handles were also added separately. The surface 
has been vigorously burnished, with horizontal 
strokes except for the bottom of the interior which 
displays a radiating pattern. After burnishing, a 
sawtooth decoration was cut into the side of the cup, 
and also dotted fans and three parallel bands, near 
the upper rim.” 

CONDITION: Vase mended. Most of base re- 
stored in plaster. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.12 m.; H., of vase without 
handles, 0.094 m.; H., of side of vase, 0.053 m.; 
Est. Diam., of base, 0.07 m.; Diam., of rim, 0.157 m.; 
Th., of rim, 0.002 m. 

A drinking cup, or kantharos, with two vertical 
handles. The vase is set on a low foot, which has a 
flat rim and a concave opening on the inside. The 
body of the vase is divided into two parts, separated 
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by a horizontal ledge with hatched incisions. The 
handles are flat and wide at the base. They are 
attached to the vase at the level of the ledge in the 
middle, and narrow as they reach the top, where they 
loop over toward the upper edge of the vase. The 
decoration on the side of the cup consists of three 
horizontal incised lines and fan-like dotted triangles 
with an open base. There are four triangles on one 
side, and five on the other side. Each triangle 
consists of dotted lines, which vary in number from 
six to nine. 

The true appearance of this kantharos is some- 
what obscured by the fact that most of the foot is 
restored. The handles seem low, compared to the 
Greek kantharoi. Similar examples come from 
Cerveteri (Museo Cerite, Banditaccia, tomb 365), 
Tolfa (Museo Archeologico, Grottini di Rota, tomb 
1), and Vulci (Falconi Amorelli, StEtr 39 [1971]: 
pp. 204-205, pl. XLIV). For variations of the type, 
see CVA Great Britain, 10, British Museum, 7, pl. 23 
(Gr. Brit. 454), nos. 16-28 (however, no prove- 
niences). 

DATE: 550 B.C. 


38. “SMALL KANTHAROS OF BUCCHERO 
WARE”? 

INV. No. PE 41.214. OLCOTT COLLECTION 
(?), COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Photographers at Pom- 
peii’”’ 

DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘Small kantharos of bucchero 
ware. One handle partially lost. A good fabric. 
Inscription inside bowl.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: According to original catalog 
card. ‘Ht. 0.095 m.” 
39. LARGE OINOCHOE (Pl. 14; Entry 39, a-b; 
Ill. in text) 


INV. NO. PE 42.7. GIFT OF PROFESSOR 


Entry 37 Kantharos (Scale 2:1) 
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GEORGE N. OLCOTT, 1905. COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY | 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Narce, Faliscan territory. 
Mancinelli-Scotti excavations, 1896—1897”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘“IThe vessel is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The body and the neck were joined just 
before both reached leather hardness. The ‘C’- 
handle was added separately. The lip was hand- 
molded. The body of the vessel has been burnished 
with horizontal strokes, while the neck and handle 
were burnished vertically. After burnishing, two 
parallel incised lines were drawn on the surface of 
the body.”’ 
conpiTion: Part of surface worn. Incrustation 
on inside of neck. Linear crack in bottom of base. 
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Upper edge chipped. Scratch marks on underside 
of base. ‘Surface loss on one side of piece is due 
to salt damage.”’ 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.293 m.; H., of 
neck, ca. 0.08 m.; H., of base, ca. 0.017 m.; Max. W.., 
of spout, 0.136 m.; Diam., of base, 0.117 m.; Th., 
of upper edge, 0.004 m.; Max. W., at widest cir- 
cumference, ca. 0.618 m. 

A large oinochoe with a trefoil spout, vertical 
handle, narrow neck, and round, bulging body. 
The vase is set on a low base, with a flat underside 
and narrow rim. The sides of the vase are rounded, 
but contract sharply at the neck. The neck is 
straight and narrow, but flares out towards the top 
where it forms a trefoil spout. The handle is flat 
and attached to the shoulder of the body and to the 
side of the rim. There is a small protrusion, or 


Entry 39 Large oinochoe (Scale 2:1) 
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knob, on either side of the upper attachment for the 
handle. There are two horizontal incised lines 
drawn around the body of the vase, one just below 
the handle, and the other at the point where the 
circumference is the widest. 

This type of vase is common in most collections, 
and it is difficult to establish its origin. It cannot 
be considered a Faliscan shape per se, but there is 
little reason to doubt the recorded provenience for 
the vase. For another example from Narce, see 
Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, Ὁ. 78, no. 3. Variations 
of the shape occur at Vulci, for which see Falconi 
Amorelli, StEir 39 (1971): pp. 201-203, pls. XLII, 
XLIV-—XLVI (especially, pl. XLV.14). For general 
examples of the type, see CVA Great Britain, 10, 
British Museum, 7, pl. 22 (Gr. Brit. 453), nos. 1-17 
and CVA Danemark 5, National Museum, pl. 212 
(Danemark 215), nos. 2-3. 

DATE: 550/525 B.C. 
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40. OLLA WITH LID (PI. 15; Entry 40, a—b;; III. in 
text) 

INV. NO. PE 50.6. GIFT OF PROFESSOR 
GEORGE N. OLCOTT, 1905. COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Volsinii (Orvieto)”’ 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Buccheroid impasto, fired black. 
core brownish. Texture: coarse. 

TECHNIQUE: [Π6 vase is wheel-made in two 
sections. The foot was added to the body just 
before both became leather hard. The lid was 
wheel-made separately, and the finial added, as were 
the ‘C’-handles of the vase. A guilloche pattern 
was impressed on the rim of the lid by means of a 
small cylinder seal. The vessel and lid have both 
been rather summarily burnished, which accounts 
for their matte appearance.’’ 

conpITION: Mended. Small piece missing at 
lower part of body. ‘‘A light ground patina covers 


Inner 


Entry 40 Olla with lid (Scale 2:1) 
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the body and lid. The body of the vase bears a 
copper carbonate deposit just above the foot. This 
is due to the fact that a bronze object was in contact 
with the surface, and corroded in that position.’’ 

MEASUREMENTS: [otal H., 0.228 m.; H., of vase, 
without lid, 0.183 m.; H., of neck, 0.026 m.; H., 
of base, 0.017 m.; W., of widest circumference, just 
below handles, ca. 0.505 m.; Diam., of upper edge, 
0.082 m.; Diam., of base, 0.079 m.; W., of handles, 
0.065-0.07 m.; Th., of upper edge, 0.003 m.; H., of 
lid, 0.075 m.; Diam., of lid, 0.092 m.; Diam., of 
knob, 0.04 m.; H., of straight side of lid, 0.031 m.; 
Th., of rim, 0.003 m. 

A rounded amphora, or olla, with two horizontal 
handles. The vase has a straight narrow neck, 
rounded bulging sides, and a base which flares out- 
wards slightly. The underside of the base is convex. 
The handles are placed at the widest point of the 
body. They consist of a rounded strand of clay, 
which forms an oval loop. Between the handles 
and the neck, there are three shallow grooves, which 
form horizontal concentric lines around the body. 

The lid has a sloping upper surface, straight sides, 
and a buttonlike finial, set on a round stem. A 
guilloche pattern is stamped around the side of the 
lid. It is set somewhat unevenly on the surface, and 
there are traces of overlapping of the design. 

It is clear from similar examples that this vase was 
intended to have a lid, probably of the type that is 
now placed on it. However, it has been pointed out 
by several scholars that the lid does not seem to 
belong to the vase. The shape and proportions of 
the lid would indicate that it belongs to a taller, 
perhaps narrower, vase. It is also noteworthy that 
the lid has a delicately worked decoration, whereas 
the vase itself is rather crudely modeled. 

Good parallels for the vase, with or without lid, 
come from Capena (M.Pr. 74306; CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 5 [Italia 1002], no. 8), Orvieto (Museo dell’Opera 
del Duomo; Camporeale, Buccher1t, pp. 53-54), and 
the area of Rome (Schloss Fasanerie, Inv. 142 and 
143; CVA Deutschland 16, Schloss Fasanerie, 2, pl. 
69 [Deutschland 758], nos. 5-6, 7-8). A lid with 
guilloche pattern comes from Orvieto (Fi. M.A. 
76452; Camporeale, Bucchert, pp. 87-88, pl. XXX a). 
A similar design is found also on vases, for example, 
on the base of a stemmed cup (Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design; Ann H. Ashmead 
and Kyle M. Phillips, Jr., Classical Vases [Provi- 
dence, 1976], no. 84) and others, illustrated in 
Camporeale, Buccheri, pls. XXVIII and XXIX. 

DATE: 600-550 B.c. 


41. STEMMED CUP (PI. 16; Entry 41) 

INV. NO. PE 51.215. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From a collection made at 
Chiusi and Orvieto”’ 
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DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Buccheroid 
brownish. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘“The cup and stem were wheel- 
made separately and joined just before both became 
leather hard. The sides of the cup have been hand- 
molded into a scallop pattern. The foot and under- 
side of the cup have been incised with horizontal and 
diagonal lines. Wheel marks are still visible on the 
foot. The entire surface has been summarily 
burnished.”’ 

conpiTIon: Mended. Part of upper rim and 
side missing. Small section of rim of base missing. 
Surface worn on inside and outside. Thin layer of 
ground patina. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.156 m.; H., οἱ sides, 
0.07 m.; H., of base, 0.07 m.; Max. Diam., of upper 
rim, 0.157 m.; Diam., of base, 0.11 m.; Th., of 
upper edge, 0.003 m. 

A cup with scalloped sides, consisting of ten curved 
segments. Below the scallops are two horizontal 
ridges. Each ridge has incised slanted grooves. 
The vase is set on a stemmed base, which is only 
partly hollow. There is a narrow ridge around the 
stem, at the point where it merges with the base, 
and another double ridge about halfway down the 
stem. The base flares out below this lower ridge, 
and ends with a smooth rounded edge. 

It is unfortunate that this once very elegant kylix 
is now in a poor state of preservation. Similar cups 
are found in many museums, and represent different 
proveniences. For examples from Orvieto, see 
Camporeale, Buccheri, p. 85, pl. XXIX (Firenze, 
Collezione alla Querce), and p. 93, pl. XX XIII (Or- 
vieto, Museo dell’Opera del Duomo). Other scal- 
loped cups come from Poggio Buco (Nat. Mus., 
Athens 13487 ; Guzzo, StEtr 37 [1969 |: p. 294, no. 23, 
pl. LXII d; also Matteucig, Poggio Buco, pp. 51-52, 
pl. XXI.10, 11); Pitigliano (G. Pellegrini, VSc 1903, 
p. 274, fig. 9), Pienza (Museo Archeologico vescovile, 
357, Batignani, StEtr 33 [1965]: p. 436, no. 131, fig. 
5 a), and the territory of Chiusi (Fiesole, Museo 
Civico, 819; Pecchiai, StHtr 35 [1967]: p. 489, no. 4, 
pl. LX XIX d). There are also examples in Ham- 
burg (Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 1189; von 
Mercklin StEtr 9 [1935]: p. 314, pl. XLV.7) and 
London (CVA Great Britain, 10, British Museum, 
7, pl. 20 [Gr. Brit. 451], no. 3; cf. pl. 19 [Gr. Brit. 
450], no. 6). 

DATE: 550 B.C. 


impasto. Inner core 


42. OINOCHOE (PI. 16; Entry 42, a-c; Ill. in text) 

INV. NO. PE 52.5. GIFT OF PROFESSOR 
GEORGE N. OLCOTT, 1905; COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Chiusi’’ 

DESCRIPTION: 


FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: fine. 
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TECHNIQUE: ‘“The vessel is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The handle was hand-built separately, and 
added just before the body achieved leather hardness. 
The elaborate banding and tongue pattern are 
worked on the wheel while the body was leather 
hard. The trefoil mouth was molded by hand. 
The entire surface was burnished along the lines of 
contour. The interior of the trefoil mouth and the 
underside of the handle were summarily finished.”’ 

conpITIon: Lower part mended. Part of surface 
chipped and worn. Part of base chipped. Heavy 
incrustation on inside of vase. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.254 m.; Max. W., of 
spout, 0.101 m.; W., at widest circumference of body, 
0.445 m.; Th., of rim, 0.006 m.; Diam., of base, 
0.082 m.; H., of handle, 0.105 m.; H., of scalloped 
pattern on body, 0.038 m.; H., of base, ca. 0.016 m. 

A tall oinochoe with a sharply marked trefoil 
spout, narrow neck, and rounded body. The vase 
is set on a low thick base. The underside of the 
base is almost flat. The handle is attached to the 
shoulder of the body and to the wide straight back 
of the trefoil spout. On the back of the handle, 
there is a molded animal with a long body, rounded 
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head, and narrow forelimbs which rest on either side 
of the head. The surface is very worn here, and it 
is difficult to tell whether the eyes and muzzle were 
indicated in the clay. There is a narrow horizontal 
ridge around the neck and around the middle part of 
the body. On the upper part of the body, there is a 
scalloped pattern set off by horizontal ridges. The 
scallops are set closely together, with the exception 
of two on one side. The base of the handle seems 
to be set over three scallops, which are barely out- 
lined in the clay. 

This oinochoe is one of the few examples in this 
collection that come from Chiusi. The shape is 
massive, yet elegant in that the elements of the vase 
have been accentuated by the decoration. A curious 
feature on this vase is the feline which is modeled on 
the handle, a detail paralleled by other examples 
from Chiusi (Fi. M.A. 3277, 3278, 3218). Parallels 
for the shape and decoration are now in Viterbo 
(Museo Civico, 339/474; Emiliozzi, Collezione Rossi 
Dantell1, p. 127, no. 122) and Boston (Museum of 
Fine Arts, 19.294; Fairbanks, Catalogue, no. 657, 
pl. 78). 

DATE: 550/525 B.c. 


Entry 42 Oinochoe (Scale 2:1) 
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43. OINOCHOE (PI. 17; Entry 43, a—b) 
INV. NO. PE 53.213. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Narce (Faliscan territory) 
Mancinelli-Scotti excav.”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: medium. 
TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vessel is wheel-made with an 
attached ‘C’-handle. Both the attachment of the 
handle and molding of the spout into the trefoil 
shape were accomplished just before the vessel 
reached leather hardness. At this time the decora- 
tive ridge of the lower body was added and a small 
design composed of eight circles was impressed into 
the front. The surface was lightly burnished. 
Crude shaping strokes are still evident at the rim, 
lip, and on the handle.”’ 
conpiTion: Large piece of body mended with 
plaster. Surface worn around spout. Incrustation 
on inside of vase. 
MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.22 m.; H., of handle, 
ca. 0.105 m.; H., of neck and spout, 0.04 m.; H., 
of base, 0.012 m.; Max. W., of body at widest cir- 
cumference, 0.475 m.; Max. W., of spout, 0.128 m.; 
Diam., of base, 0.09 m. 

An oinochoe with a trefoil spout, curved vertical 
handle, and a rounded bulging body. The vase is 
set on a low and flat base. The body is rounded and 
contracts towards the neck. The back of the trefoil 
spout is straight, with two knob-like projections, one 
on either side of the handle. The handle is rounded 
and thick, and not perfectly smoothed. There is a 
dotted rosette just below the center of the spout. 
It consists of seven (originally probably eight) small 
dots stamped in the clay, with one dot in the center. 

This oinochoe is characterized by its very heavy 
features. The shape and the dotted rosette place 
the vase in southern Etruria. Parallels for the shape 
and decoration come from Tolfa (Museo Archeo- 
logico, Castellina di S. Pietro, tomb 3; Castellina 
di Ferrone, tombs 16 and 17), San Giovenale (un- 
published), Falerit (V.G. 756), and  Cerveteri 
(Museo Cerite, Monte Abatone, tomb 429; more 
than one rosette). Another example is now in Ham- 
burg (Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 483; von 
Mercklin StEtr 9 [1935]: p. 322, no. 22, pl. XLVI). 

DATE : 550/525 B.c. 


44. STEMMED CUP (PI. 17; Entry 44; 1]. in text) 
INV. NO. PE 54.217. OLCOTT COLLECTION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Chiusi”’ 
DESCRIPTION : 
FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: fine 
TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The chalice is wheel-made in two 
pieces. The original stem and cup were joined 
just before both achieved leather hardness. The 
cup was subsequently remolded by hand, and a 
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ae 


Entry 44 Stemmed cup (Scale 2:1) 


frieze of swimming ducks was executed in repoussé 


technique. Incised parallel lines are seen above and 
below the frieze. The entire surface was vigorously 
burnished.”’ 


conpITIon: Surface slightly worn and chipped. 
Incrustation on inside of stem and base. Surface 
spotted gray in places. ‘‘The vessel as it stands 
now is a composite. Sometime in the recent past, 
a foot was added to the cup. Each section was pre- 
pared by cutting and sanding the edges. File 
marks are visible on the underside of the cup. The 
join was sealed by means of a pigmented plaster 
mixture. This ‘join’ has now been exposed. Traces 
on the underside of the cup indicate that the original 
foot was approximately 4 mm. wider than the foot 
now in place.” 
MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.149 m.; H., of cup, 
0.07 m.; H., of stem and base, 0.077 m.; H., of 
stamped design, 0.035 m.; Diam., of upper rim, 
0.13 m.; Diam., of base, 0.09 πῃ. ; Th., of rim, 0.002 m. 
A stemmed cup with a stamped design around the 
sides of the cup. The bottom of the cup is flat. A 
narrow ridge marks the lower end. The design 
consists of two narrow horizontal bands at the top, 
and a row of birds, facing left, below. The birds, 
seven in all, are made in two pieces, head and body, 
and wings, in a repoussé technique. It seems that 
the same stamp was used for the birds, but they are 
put together slightly differently, and not spaced 


quite evenly in relation to each other. The stem 
is hollow, and flares out towards the base. The edge 
of the base ends with a double ridge. There are 


faint incised lines around the lower part of the stem. 
It seems from the technical analysis that the goblet 
as it now stands consists of two ancient pieces which 
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were joined together in modern times. If the foot 
is not the original one, it is difficult to estimate the 
true profile and proportions of the vase. For varia- 
tions of the shape, see Pecchiai, StEtr 35 (1967): pp. 
488-493, nos. 1-12, pls. LX XI X—-LX XX, esp. no. 10. 
Similar birds are seen on an oinochoe, now in 
London (British Museum, H 217; CVA Great 
Britain 10, British Museum, 7, pl. 19 [Gr. Brit. 450], 
no. 11). 
DATE: 550 B.C. 


45. PATERA (PI. 17; Entry 45, a-b) 
Inv. No. PE 55.152. GIFT OF PROFESSOR 
A. W. VAN BUREN, 1908; COLUMBIA UNI- 


VERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘“‘Purchased from Vedova Ber- 
nardini at Palestrina, 1904”’ 

DESCRIPTION: 


FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘IThe vessel is handmade with a 
concave depression on the underside, and a cor- 
responding conical boss on the interior. Both 
interior and exterior were incised, just before they 
became leather hard, with an ornamental tongue 
pattern. The surface has been carefully burnished. 
Each tongue was burnished with vertical strokes, 
while the narrow rim was burnished horizontally.”’ 

conpiTion: Edge and surface slightly chipped. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.036 m.; Diam., of upper 
rim, 0.121 m.; Diam., of knob (inside), 0.022 m.; 
Th., of rim, 0.002 m. 

A small shallow bowl, or patera, with an incised 
pattern of petals on the outside and inside. There 
are 20 petals in all, which were impressed in the clay 
separately. They vary slightly in width, and some 
are tilted. The raised knob in the center of the vase 
corresponds to a conical depression on the underside. 
On the outside surface, below the edge, there are two 
rounded scars in theclay. They are probably due to 
surface loss, and do not indicate that the patera 
once had a handle, now missing. 

Paterae of this type were commonly made in metal. 
Examples in clay are found in Rome (Gjerstad, 
Early Rome 111, p. 416, fig. 259.4-8, p. 437, fig. 
275.1-2, and Early Rome IV, p. 157, fig. 88.1 and p. 
426, fig. 115.1-2), and Narce (Dohan, Italic Tomb- 
Groups, p. 53, pl. XXVII.17, 18, and p. 57, pl. 
XXX.33; Davison, Tomb-Groups from Narce, p. 63, 
no. 5, pl. XVI ὁ). 

DATE: ? 600 B.c. 


46. “CUP WITH SHORT, STEMMED FOOT”? 
INV. NO. PE 56 (notation on pink slip: 1843. 
No accession number recorded). OLCOTT COL- 
LECTION (?), COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROVENIENCE: “‘Narce”’ 
DESCRIPTION: According to typed catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘Cup with short stemmed foot 
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(mostly plaster) and a single, high, strap handle. 
On the handle are designs in both applied, modeled 
clay and in incision. On the lip of the cup is a narrow 
band of incised zigzag. The walls of the cup are 
unusually thin.’’ (The plaster foot is still extant 
in the collection.) : 


47. CUP WITH HUMAN FACE IN RELIEF 

(Pl. 18; Entry 47, a—b) 

INV. NO. PE 57.4 GIFT OF PROFESSOR 
GEORGE N. OLCOTT, 1905; COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Narce”’ 

DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Bucchero. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ““The jug proper is wheel-made in 
one piece. A thorough burnishing was given to the 
entire surface after it was leather hard.”’ 

conpiTion: Mended from many small frag- 
ments. Segments of sides filled in with plaster. 
Handle modern except for top part. Light cal- 
careous deposit on both interior and exterior. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.149 m.; H., of vase, 
without handle, 0.109 m.; H., of neck, 0.02 m.; H., 
of base, 0.009 m.; Diam., of upper edge, 0.084 m.; 
Diam., of base, 0.044 m.; Th., of rim, 0.002 m.; 
W., of face (eyebrows), ca. 0.063 m.; Max. W., of 
handle, ca. 0.05 m. 

A small jug with out-turned neck and rim, and a 
rounded body. The vase is set on a low flat base. 
A human face is modeled onto the side of the jug. 
It consists of long, thick eyebrows, which merge to 
form a wide, pointed nose. The eyebrows arch 
around two round button-like eyes. Below the 
nose there are two more buttons, of slightly different 
size, which presumably indicate the mouth. The 
right eyebrow is shorter and more arched than the 
left one. 

Only the upper part of the handle is ancient. The 
rest is filled in with plaster. The top of the handle 
shows on either side a face, faintly outlined, which 
is surrounded by two wings that curve inwards 
at the top. A rounded knob with a point at the 
top crowns the handle. 

This little jug is a second example of a ‘‘composite”’ 
vase in the collection (cf. above, no. 44). The cup 
itself fits in with the so-called face-vases which occur 
both with decoration in relief and painted. This 
type has been studied by G. Colonna, who lists 
different examples in “1| ciclo etrusco-corinzio dei 
Rosoni,”’ StHir 29 (1961): p. 65. To this list should 
be added a vase now in the University of Missouri 
collection (unpublished) and one from Trevignano 
Romano (Olivetello), published in Etruskernas 
konst och kultur belyst av nyare fynd (Stockholm, 
1967), p. 45, no. 141. The closest parallels for our 
vase are Louvre C 709 (E. Pottier, Vases antiques 
du Louvre, Salles A—E [ Paris, 1897], pp. 33-34) and 
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one from Bisenzio (V.G. 57317; Olmo Bello, Room 6, 
vitrine 5). The handle on this type of jug is com- 
monly a rounded “C”-handle: see the examples in 
the Louvre, Vienna (O. Egger, ‘‘Gesichtsvase aus 
Corneto,’ JOAT 6 [1903 |: p. 68, fig. 32), and Tolfa 
(StHtr 29 [1961 ]: p. 65, no. 4, pl. XIX c and XX 6). 

The genuine top part of the handle shows the head 
of a winged figure, probably a potnia theron. The 
crowning knob could represent her headgear, or be 
simply decorative. There are many parallels for 
this figure in bucchero, as discussed by G. Valentini, 
“Il motivo della Potnia theron sui vasi di bucchero,”’ 
StEtr 37 (1969): pp. 413-442, for example, nos. 
24, 28, and 30. 

DATE: 600/575 B.C. 


48. ITALO-CORINTHIAN OLPE (Pls. 19-20; En- 
try 48, a—c; Il. in text) 

INV. NO. PE 60 (notation on tag: 1866. No 
accession number recorded). OLCOTT COLLEC- 
TION (?), COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Narce’’ Price: $10.00 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Buff clay; dark red, reddish-brown, 
and white slip. Texture: fine. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘Wheel-made in one piece. The 
bow handle and ‘ears’ were added when the vessel 
was almost leather hard. The body of the vessel 
has been incised with a feather pattern and inter- 
locking areas all executed after a slip glaze had been 
painted on the body and neck. White and red/ 
brown glazes were applied afterwards to fill in and 
pigment the incised patterns.” 

CONDITION: Surface worn. Small holes in sides 
of body. Neck mended. Slight dent in body of 
vase. Wheel marks on inside of neck. 

MEASUREMENTS: J otal H., 0.297 m.; H., of neck, 
0.08 m.; H., of handle, ca. 0.12 m.; H., of base, 0.01 
m.; Diam., of rim, 0.121 m.; Diam., of base, 0.075 
m., W., at widest circumference, 0.475 m.; W., of 
handle, 0.02—0.025 m.; Th., of rim, 0.009 πη. 

A tall olpe with a straight vertical handle flanked 
by a protruding knob on either side of the rim. The 
vase rests on a flat base. The body is rounded and 
contracts towards the neck. The decoration on the 
inside of the neck consists of a white dotted rosette. 
Similar rosettes occur also on the protruding knobs, 
on upper surface of handle, and around the neck. 
The rosettes on the neck are set on a background of 
brown slip. At the level of the handle there is an 
incised tongue pattern, filled in with white, red, and 
brown slip in pairs of two. On either side of the 
handle there is a white ‘‘S’’-design. Further down 
there are two rows of incised double semi-circles 
facing back to back with intervening painted red 
and white bands. The background slip is brown, 
with red and white irregular or triangular blotches. 
The semicircles are drawn with a pair of compasses, 
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Entry 48 Italo-Corinthian olpe (Scale 2:1) 


with a round center dot in each. The design ends 
with a star pattern of nine painted triangles. 

Although this particular vase comes from Narce, 
it is an example of a type which is characteristic of 
Vulci. See, for example, a vase now in the Villa 
Giulia (Inv. 8542), illustrated by G. Colonna in 
“ἃ ceramica etrusco-corinzia e la problematica 
storia dell’orientalizzante recente in  Etruria,”’ 
ArchCl 13 (1961): pl.. V.2 and mentioned in his 
‘Gruppo delle Palmette Fenicie,’’ StEtr 29 (1961): 
p. 87, no. 35. 

Dr. J. Gy. Szilagyi kindly shared his expertise on 
Italo-Corinthian workshops in a letter dated De- 
cember 3, 1975: ‘‘The Olcott olpe . . . belongs to a 
series of polychrome olpai made in Vulci in the 
first quarter of the sixth century. The ‘archetti 
intrecciati’ of the Olcott olpe are the usual decoration 
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of the body of these vases, as are ‘palmette fenicie,’ 
too, but there are some vases with figural decoration 
in the place of ornamental ones, see for ex. the vases 
of the ‘Pittore degli Archetti Intrecciati,’ as I 
named him just after the motif of decoration which 
also appears on the Olcott olpe .... Therefore, 
I don’t think you can attribute your vase to the 
‘Gruppo delle Palmette Fenicie’ but only generally 
to the Vulci workshop of the Late Orientalizing 
period.” 
DATE: 600/575 B.C. 


49. “ITALO-CORINTHIAN CUP WITH DESIGN 
OF THREE SWANS” 

INV. NO. PE 61.8 GIFT OF PROFESSOR 
GEORGE N. OLCOTT, 1905; COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘From Vulci’’ 

DESCRIPTION: According to original catalog card. 
Vase itself missing. ‘‘Italo-Corinthian cup with 
design of three swans.”’ 


50. OLLA WITH STRING-HOLE HANDLES 

(Pl. 20; Entry 50, a—b) 

INv. NO. PI 13 (no accession number recorded). 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (no record of source) 

PROVENIENCE: unknown 

DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired grayish-black. Tex- 
ture: medium. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vase is hand-built by the coil 
technique. The string-hole handles were applied 
soon after the completion of the body. The exterior 
has been thoroughly, although roughly, burnished. 
Above the shoulder of the vessel, between the handles 
are fourteen stamped circular designs. They were 
pressed into the surface while it was still fairly 
soft.” 

conpiTIon: Crack through middle of body. 
Surface chipped around base. Calcareous deposit on 
both interior and exterior. 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.09 m.; H., of rim, 
0.013 m.; Diam., of upper rim, 0.089 m.; Diam., 
of base, 0.055 m.; W., at widest circumference, 
0.395 m.; W., of handle, 0.03 m.; Th., of rim, 0.04 m. 

A rounded olla with flat base and short straight 
rim. The handles protrude from the sides of the 
body; each has two perforated holes of slightly dif- 
ferent size. There is a design of small circles around 
the body, most of which are only partly stamped 
into the clay. Within each circle there is a pattern 
of radiating spokes. 

This round olla is difficult to place stylistically. 
Similar string-hole handles occur on a vase from 
Cerveteri (Museo Cerite, Banditaccia, tomb 608). 
The stamped design can be paralleled in an olla 
from Poggio Buco, now in Grosseto (Museo Civico, 
2189; M. Cristofani Martelli, “Contributi al pid 
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antico bucchero decorato a rilievo—I,’’ StEtr 40 
[1972]: p. 82, pl. XII). 
DATE: ἡ 700-600 B.c. 


51. ETRUSCAN BLACK-FIGURE AMPHORA 

(Pls. 21-23; Entry 51, a—e; III. in text) 

INV. No. PI 53 (notation on pink slip: 1852. 
No accession number recorded). OLCOTT COL- 
LECTION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

PROVENIENCE: ‘‘Bisenzio’’ Price: $60.00 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: reddish clay. Brownish-black slip and 
incisions. 

TECHNIQUE: ‘‘The vessel is wheel-made in four 
sections. The two ‘C’-handles and the foot were 
joined to the body just before it reached leather 
hardness. The black-figure decoration was executed 
in the traditional manner. The brownish cast 
apparent in some areas of the decoration is due to 
the fact that ‘glaze’ was applied too thinly. The 
silvery surface of the black decorated sections is 
attributable to a firing temperature of close to 
1,000°C.”’ 

conpiTion: ‘‘The vessel has been reconstructed 
from three fragments. The base was shattered 
and rejoined sometime in the past. Areas of ‘glaze’ 
have been lost due to mechanical damage and 
scraping. A film of grime adheres to the surface, 
but in general the piece is free from concretions and 
ground deposits.” 

MEASUREMENTS: Total H., 0.39 m.; H., of neck, 
0.10 m.; Diam., of rim, outer, 0.17 m.; Diam., of 
rim, inner, 0.143 m.; Diam., of base, outer, 0.138 m. ; 
Diam., of base, inner, 0.06 m.; W., at widest cir- 
cumference, 0.77 m.; W., of handle, 0.034 m.; H., 
of handle, ca. 0.11 m.; Total H., of winged creature 
on neck, side II, 0.072 m.; Total H., of bird on body, 
side II, 0.135 m.; Total W., of bird on body, side IT, 
0.232 m. 

A tall black-figure amphora with vertical handles. 
The handles are divided into three bands. The 
neck is straight and ends with a flat horizontal rim. 
The body bulges out below the neck into a sloping 
shoulder and body which contracts at the base. 

The inside of the neck is covered with a brown 
slip. The outside of the handles is covered with a 
black slip. The neck shows a winged monster on 
front and back, executed in black slip with in- 
cisions. On the shoulder and sides of body are 
birds in black slip with incised lines. The lower 
body and outer surface of the base are covered with a 
black slip. 

Side I (A) has on the neck a double-winged 
monster with human face and feline ears, hands, and 
short arms; bird’s body and tail. The hands hold 
vines which consist of long curved rods with dots on 
either side. On the shoulder are two birds, both 
facing left. The bird to the left has a long thin neck, 
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small head, wings with linear and small curved 
incisions, painted feet, incised tail and eye. The 
bird on the right has its head bent down towards 
the wing. There are incisions on the wings. The 
feet and tail are sketchy. On the body, below the 
jeft bird on the shoulder, is a large bird, facing left. 


» 


Entry 51 
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It has a thick curved neck, incised beak, eye, and 
ear (!). There are linear and small pointed incisions 
on the wings and breast. The legs and feet are 
painted. There is a second bird on the body, below 
the handle to the right. It has an incised beak, eye, 
and ear. The right wing is held straight out, while 


Etruscan black-figure amphora (Scale 2:1) 
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the left wing iscurved. There are linear and pointed 
incisions on the wings and breast. The feet are 
painted. . 

Side II (B) shows on the neck a double-winged 
creature with human face, mustache-shaped mouth, 
feline ears, incised curls on top of the head. The 
upper torso, arms, and hands are incised over the 
wings. The body ends with a bird’s tail. The 
hands hold vines, which consist of a straight and a 
curved rod with brown circles on either side. On 
the shoulder are two birds facing left, and two vines, 
one on either side of the left bird. The bird on the 
left has a short neck, incised eye, and sketchily 
incised wings and tail, and painted feet. The right 
bird has a short neck, incised eye, wings and breast, 
and no (!) feet. On the body of the vase is one bird, 
facing left. The wings are spread out. There is an 
incised decoration on the neck, wings, breast, and 
tail. It has large painted feet, a ‘‘comb’’ on top of 
the head, and a ‘‘pouch’’ below the beak. 

The most striking features about the composition 
of this black-figure vase are the drawn-out figures, 
and the flowing lines of the wings, and tails of the 
birds. This type of decoration is characteristic of 
Etruscan black-figure vase painting. A truly crea- 
tive master is the so-called Micali painter, but there 
are also followers of his style. Dr. J. Gy. Szilagyi 
confirms in a letter of November 3, 1975, my tenta- 
tive identification of the Olcott amphora as a work 
by the Micali painter. The closest parallel for the 
shape and decoration is an amphora in the Louvre 
(Inv. E 754; E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre 
[ Paris, 1901 ], p. 72 and pl. 56). Similar birds occur 
on vases in Leipzig (Antikenmuseum der Karl-Marx- 
Universitat, T 3310; CVA Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik, 2, Leipzig, 2, pl. 50 [DDR 111 ], nos. 4-6), 
Hamburg (Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe; von 
Mercklin, StH#tr 11 [1937]: pp. 360-361, no. 3, pl. 
XXXV.1-—2 and pp. 362-363, no. 6, pl. XX XVII.1-2), 
and Wiirzburg (Martin von Wagner-Museum; E. 
Langlotz, Griechische Vasen [| Miinchen, 1932], no. 
795, pl. 231, and no. 796, pl. 235). 

The ‘‘monster’”’ on the neck of the amphora has 
many interesting parallels, although none identical 
in all details. The pose is that of a potnia theron 
holding two animals as well as that of a winged siren, 
see G. Valentini, “11 motivo della Potnia theron sui 
vasi di bucchero,”’ StEtr 37 (1969): pp. 413-442, and 
G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur 
und Kunst (Leipzig, 1902), fig. 1 (Berlin, 2117). 
For the face, cf. a lion (“‘panther’’) on a bottle of the 
group of the Pittore dei Caduti (Berlin, Staatl. 
Museen, F 1277; Szilagyi, StEtr 40 [1972]: p. 28, no. 
8, pl. I c-d), and a panther-bird on an Etrusco- 
Corinthian olpe (R. Hampe and H. Gropengiesser, 
Aus der Sammlung des Archdologischen Instituts der 
Universitit Heidelberg [Heidelberg and New York, 
1967 |, pp. 96-97, pl. 111; Inv. 64/3). On one of the 
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Loeb tripods, there is a lion with similar ‘‘teddy- 
bear’s ears,’’ see W. Llewellyn Brown, The Etruscan 
Lion (Oxford, 1960), pp. 84-86, pl. XXXK a1. Pos- 
sible sources for the development of the winged 
monster are a panther with two bodies, in a heraldic 
pose on a Pontic amphora (C. Albizzati, Vasi antichi 
dipints del Vaticano [Rome, 1924], no. 231, pl. 25), 
a winged demon on a hydria (zdid., no. 238, pl. 24), 
or a double-winged one on another Pontic amphora 
(Wiirzburg ; Langlotz, no. 780; P. Ducati, Pontische 
Vasen [ Berlin, 1932], II, 1, pls. 5-6). 
DATE: 510/500 B.c. 


Ill. LOCAL STYLES OF IRON AGE 
AND ETRUSCAN POTTERY. 
DISTRIBUTION OF VASES 

IN THE OLCOTT 
COLLECTION 


The Olcott collection presents a diversity of ma- 
terial since it seems to have been a primary concern 
to Professor Olcott to include representative samples 
of vase shapes that illustrate different stages of the 
development of pottery in Italy. The vases here 
discussed fall under two distinct categories of fabric, 
impasto and bucchero ware, and within each category 
more or less all of the most common shapes are 
represented. The task of placing each vase within 
its proper geographical framework is difficult in that 
we are not dealing with individual tomb groups or 
other closed contexts. However, it is possible to 
establish the provenience for most of the vases on 
the basis of style and of the information given on the 
original catalog cards for the collection. My aim, 
then, has been to confirm the recorded provenience, 
whenever possible, and to indicate in which way a 
vase is typical of the area or site from which it comes. 
By establishing which local features can be said to 
be characteristic, one can then with some certainty 
place other similar objects in their correct geographi- 
cal and stylistic context. As will be seen in this 
chapter and in the section on vase shapes, some 
elements are unique to a particular site, whereas 
others seem to be uniformly present. An example 
of the former would be the one-handled vase with 
lid, represented in the Olcott collection as no. 25. 
It is a type which can be firmly linked with Orvieto, 
as is shown by Camporeale.! However, the proveni- 
ence for our vase is said to be Bisenzio. Two 
possibilities present themselves: either the infor- 
mation on the catalog card is incorrect, or we have 
an example of an object for which the type originated 
in Orvieto and reached Bisenzio directly by trade or 
indirectly through artistic influences. Other vases 
such as the ubiquitous kantharos or small jug cannot 


1 Bucchert, p. 109, fig. 1. Fora similar example from Bisenzio, 
see NSc 1886, pp. 136-137, fig. 26. 
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be tied to any specific area, unless they have a 
distinctive decoration. 

The result of this close scrutiny of the connection 
between local styles and known proveniences is an 
awareness that the vases in the Olcott collection are 
not as disparate and unconnected as they appear at 
first sight. They can, in fact, be grouped in cate- 
gories which are representative of five major areas, 
namely Bisenzio, Cerveteri, Chiusi, the Faliscan 
territory (Fiano Romano and Narce), and Latium 
(see below, concordance of sites). In three cases, 
the objects stem from verifiable tomb contexts and 
known excavations, that is, Bisenzio, Fiano Romano, 
and Narce. As can be expected, other vases remain 
homeless. 

The site of Bisenzio was excavated in the late 
1880’s, and the finds were reported in Notizie degli 
Scavi.2. Only necropoleis were explored, and a large 
number of Iron Age tombs were discovered. These 
tombs contained cremation burials, with the ashes 
placed in jars or hut urns, and other vases, often in 
miniature form, as grave goods. The material from 
these excavations, as well as later ones, was scattered 
to various museums, and it is difficult to estimate the 
totality of the finds.* Objects from Bisenzio are 
now found in the Villa Giulia Museum in Rome, in 
the Archaeological Museum in Florence, in the 
Pigorini Museum in Rome, as well as in collections 
outside Italy. To this list should now be added vases 
in the Olcott collection. The first item is the hut 
urn, no. 1, for which the recorded provenience is 
‘near Lake Bolsena.”’ 

As is indicated in the description of this hut urn 
in the catalog entry, it has several unusual features. 
The combination of the square door with four holes, 
one in each corner, and the corresponding holes in 
the walls of the urn itself, and especially the roof 
decoration, make the identification of the urn certain. 
It is the urn which comes from Tomb 21 of the 
necropolis S. Bernardino, which was excavated in 
1885.4 The tomb itself was a pozzo tomb, which 
contained a few other vases in addition to the urn. 
These are listed in the excavation report as follows: 


2 For the ancient site of Bisenzio, see EAA, s.v.; U. Pannucci, 
Bisenzo e le antiche civilta intorno al Lago di Bolsena (Viterbo, 
1964); Excavation reports by A. Pasqui, NSc 1886, pp. 142-- 
152, 177-205, 290-314. 

3 A comprehensive study of the Iron Age material at Bisenzio 
has been prepared by Dr. Filippo Delpino, ‘‘La prima eta del 
ferroa Bisenzio. Divisione in fasi ed interpretazioneculturale,”’ 
StEtr 45 (1977): pp. 39-49 and ‘‘La prima eta del ferro a 
Bisenzio—Aspetti della cultura  villanoviana _nell’Etruria 
meridionale interna,’’ MemLinc 1977, pp. 453-493. I am most 
grateful to Dr. Delpino for informing me of his conclusions 
concerning this material. 

4 NSc 1886, p. 184 and Pl. III, fig. 4. The description and 
the line drawing confirm the identification, in spite of Sundwall’s 
statement that the urn was in the Archaeological Museum in 
Florence in 1925 (Die italischen Hiittenurnen, pp. 29-30). See 
the catalog entry for further references. 
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two small boats of terracotta, one plain, and one 
with a slightly raised bottom and a small handle in 
the middle; four calyxes of the ‘‘crudest’’ fabric: 
three small ollae with round bodies and compressed 
bases.* It is true that we have only a brief descrip- 
tion to go by, but it seems an indicative coincidence 
that the terracotta ‘“‘boat’”’ in the Olcott collection, 
no. 26, fits the description for the second boat in the 
tomb. As noted earlier, it is exactly the slightly 
curved bottom (‘‘fondo leggiermente umbilicato’’) 
and the small handle (‘‘con piccola presa nel mezzo’’) 
that make it distinctive. I would therefore suggest 
that the boat and hut urn belong to the same tomb 
group. The other vases from the same tomb are 
more difficult to identify. The calyxes are said to 
be similar to an illustration in the excavation report 
which shows a small vase with a shallow round upper 
part and a spool-shaped foot.* It has certain general 


similarities, however, with vase no. 9 in the Olcott 


collection. It is also possible to equate vase no. 10 
with one of the small round ollae mentioned in the 
list. Thus, one can tentatively group the hut urn, 
no. 1, with three other vases in the collection, nos. 
9, 10, and 26. The miniature double cup, no. 11, 
and the three-legged plate, no. 12, are also said to 
come from “‘tombs near Lake Bolsena.”’ It seems 
very likely that they belonged to a tomb context 
very much like that of tomb 21 at S. Bernardino. 
To the same category belongs the askos with incised 
decoration, no. 8 in the Olcott collection. Accord- 
ing to the notation on the catalog card, it came from 
the Brenciaglia Excavations. It seems that most 
of the excavations undertaken at Bisenzio at the 
time were done on the property of a Sig. Napoleone 
Brenciaglia, whose name is mentioned in several of 
the excavation reports.’ He, and also his brother, 
were thus connected with the explorations of the 
areas referred to as ‘‘Palazzetta,’’ ‘‘Polledrara,”’ 
‘S. Bernardino,’ and ‘‘Porto Madonna.’ Un- 
fortunately, the exact origin of the askos cannot be 
ascertained. 

A different problem is posed by the lenticular 
amphora with bronze studs, no. 24. Its provenience 
is said to be Bisenzio, ‘‘Series of hut urn.’’ As is 
indicated by the comparisons for the shape and the 
decoration in the catalog entry, the type clearly 
existed in the repertoire peculiar to Bisenzio. How- 
ever, it is also known in a Faliscan context, at Narce 
in particular. It is difficult to establish whether 
the type was developed independently in both areas, 
or whether one was influenced by the other. On 
the whole, Bisenzio is an interesting site in that it 
combines features from neighboring areas with its 
own local traditions. If then, the hut urn (no. 1) 


5 NSc 1886, p. 184. 

6 Jbid., pl. III, fig. 7. 

’ NSc 1886, pp. 143-144, 177; NSc 1892, p. 405; NSc 1894, 
p. 123 
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can be said to be typical for Bisenzio in that it fits 
in well stylistically and typologically with the other 
urns from the same site, the lenticular amphora 
shows a connection with the Faliscan area. Vase 
no. 25, likewise, points towards a stylistic context 
outside Bisenzio, although that is its reported find- 
spot. Again, it is impossible to clarify whether the 
appearance of similar vases at both Bisenzio, and, 
in this case, Orvieto, is coincidental or should be 
attributed to artistic influences. 

The last item in the Olcott collection which is said 
to come from Bisenzio is the Etruscan black-figure 
amphora by the Micali painter (no. 51). Unfortu- 
nately, most of the other vases by this painter 
belong to old museum collections and their proveni- 
ences are not known.® Otherwise, it would be an 
interesting project to see where in Etruria this 
particular style of black-figure vase painting de- 
veloped and how it was distributed. As it is, we can 
only note that our example came from Bisenzio, 
and that it is the only Etruscan black-figure vase 
in the Olcott collection. 

Tentatively, then, ten vases in the Olcott collection 
can be attributed to the site of Bisenzio. Of these, 
two, or possibly four, belong to the same tomb group. 
With the exception of the one-handled vase (no. 25), 
and the black-figure amphora (no. 51), all of them 
date from the Iron Age.® 

An equal number of vases is derived from the 
Faliscan site at Fiano Romano. This is the modern 
name for a small town located in the vicinity of the 
ancient site of Capena.!® Excavations were carried 
out in this area in 1904 in the Contrada S. Martino 
(near Civitella S. Paolo, and recorded in the Olcott 
collection under the name of Fiano Romano) and 
reported by R. Paribeni in Notizte degli Scavi for 
1905" and Monuments Antichi for 1906.) In this 
case we can trace a large part of the vases uncovered 
to the Pigorini Museum in Rome. According to the 
introductory note for this collection in the fascicule 
of Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, a total of 103 tombs 
were explored at Contrada S. Martino and at the 
neighboring Monte Cornazzo.'® Of these, one fourth 
of the material—ten complete tomb groups in all— 
became the property of the Italian State, as pre- 
scribed by law, and hence were transferred to the 
Pigorini Museum. The rest seems to have been 
dispersed, and a few of the vases ended up in the 
Olcott collection. This is an interesting fact per se, 


8 See catalog entry and below, chapter IV, n. 12. 

®The chronology for Bisenzio has been established by F. 
Delpino, (above, n. 3). For general questions of chronology, 
see below, chapter V. 

10See Touring Club Italiano, Lazio (Milano, 1964): p. 249 
and map facing p. 112; G. D. B. Jones, ‘‘Capena and the Ager 
Capenas,’”’ PBSR 30 (1962): pp. 116-207. 

1 “Civitella 5. Paolo,”’ pp. 301-362. 

12 “‘Necropoli del territorio capenate,”’ cols. 277-490. 

13 CVA Italia 21, ‘‘Ceramiche provenienti da Capena.”’ 
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since we can assume that Professor Olcott was in 
Italy at the time when the objects became available, 
and thus was able to purchase the pieces directly. 
The actual excavating was carried out by a certain 
Sig. Francesco Mancinelli-Scotti, who also owned 
some land in the area. There is reason to believe 
that Professor Olcott dealt directly with Mancinelli- 
Scotti, since there are indications which show that 
other American collections were formed at precisely 
this time through dealings with this Italian ex- 
cavator.* Professor Arthur Frothingham of Prince- 
ton, for example, who was the Secretary of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome at 
the time, purchased vases and tomb groups which 
had been excavated at Narce by Mancinelli-Scotti. 
The transactions took place in 1895-1896, and the 
material was distributed primarily to the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and the Natural History 


Museum (Field Museum) in Chicago." 


It is possible that Professor Olcott purchased a 
large number of vases for his collection from this 
same excavator, but only the vases from Civitella 
S. Paolo (Fiano Romano) and a few other objects 
from the same site,!® as well as two of the vases from 
Narce,!” can be tied directly to his name. Of these 
vases, two are of particular importance, since they 
can be identified in the excavation report in Notizie 
deglt Scavt for 1905. These are the stand (hypo- 
craterion) and olla, no. 28 in the catalog. They 
came from tomb 36 at the site of S. Martino, and 
are described, and more importantly, illustrated in 
the report as figs. 8 and 9.!8 This tomb, of rec- 
tangular shape with a semicircular niche, contained 
a fair number of grave goods, mostly pottery, but 
also a bronze ‘‘lebes.’’ In addition to the hypo- 
craterion and olla now in the Olcott collection, there 
was another stand, with an incised decoration of 
winged horses, and a corresponding olla. The other 
vases are described as stemmed plates (patere a 
piede), calyxes, kantharoi and skyphoi. The ques- 
tion is whether they can be identified with any of 
the vases in the collection. The descriptions are 
brief, and give only scant information on size and 
decoration. However, I believe it possible to at 
least suggest the connection between two of the 
vases and tomb 36, in addition to the pair men- 
tioned above. One is the stemmed plate, no. 32, 
for which the decoration corresponds with the 
description of three similar plates, listed as item 
no. 10 in the excavation report (‘‘ornate sull’orlo da 
frort di loto e palmette graffite’’).° It is also possible 


4 Richard ἢ. DePuma, ‘‘The Etruscan Legacy : Early Collect- 
ing and Bucchero Pots,”’ Archaeology 29 (1976): pp. 220-228. 

18 Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 1, and Davison, Tomb- 
Groups from Narce, pp. 3-5. 

16 For example, the bronzes listed in Appendix B. 

17 See the catalog entries for nos. 39 and 43. 

18 Pages 329-332. 

19 The measurements given in the excavation reports do not 
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that the second of these plates is the one now in the 
World Heritage Museum at the University of 
Illinois, for which see Appendix A and PI. 24, Entry 
1, a—b. 

The other possible connection is between vase no. 
33 in the Olcott collection and item 13 in the excava- 
tion report, which lists three kantharoi with a 
decoration of two incised horses.?? Since no. 33 is 
no longer extant in the Olcott collection, this hy- 
pothesis can be based only on the information given 
on the original catalog card. It is also conceivable 
that vase no. 2 in the collection at the University 
of Illinois is in fact one of the kantharoi mentioned 
(Appendix A, Pls. 24-25). Of the objects originally 
at Columbia University, there is a note on the typed 
catalog card for the oinochoe no. 27, which connects 
it with a vase from tomb 20, listed as item 18 in the 
excavation report.2!, However, the Olcott oinochoe 
is smaller, since its recorded height was 0.285 m. 
as opposed to 0.33 m. for the one mentioned in the 
report. On the other hand, it is not always possible 
to correlate measurements without knowing if these 
refer in all cases to the maximum height of the vase, 
or refer only to the body without handles. 

Of the vases from Fiano Romano that are now in 
the Olcott collection at Columbia University or that 
were at one point part of the general collection, the 
stand and olla (no. 28) can be identified with absolute 
certainty. The two vases at the University of 
Illinois and the vases with nos. 27, 32, and 33 at 
Columbia University have tentative correlations in 
the excavation reports. Of the others, nos. 29, 
30, and 31 are so close in the style of decoration 
that they must come from either tombs 20 or 36, 
or another tomb of the same date in the same area. 
It is a tantalizing fact that the stemmed cup, no. 30, 
fits the description of the calyx from tomb 36, item 
11, only in some respects.” The similarities in 
shape are there, and the height corresponds exactly, 
but the diameter and design are different. Unless 
the report for some reason was not correct in this 
case, the calyx in the Olcott collection has to remain 
unidentified. However, even if the vases listed 
above cannot be tied to a definite tomb group, there 
is no question as to their provenience, since they fit 
in so well with the rest of the material from Capena 
both in shape and decoration. More problematic 
are entries nos. 34, 35, and 36 in the Olcott collec- 
tion. Here there is no reason to doubt the proveni- 
ence recorded on the catalog cards, but taken by 
themselves these vases have no distinctive Faliscan 
traits. As was indicated in the comparisons for 


coincide exactly with the respective objects, but are close enough 
to support the identification: Olcott, no. 32: Diam., 0.185 m. ; 
H., 0.087 m.; NSc 1905, p. 331, no. 10: Diam., 0.180 m.; H., 
0.09 m. 

20 Page 331. 

21 See the catalog entry for no. 27 and NSc 1905, pp. 314-319. 

22 See the catalog entry for no. 30 and NSc 1905, p. 331. 
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the two jugs (nos. 34 and 36) and the oinochoe 
(no. 35), these shapes are common all over Etruria, 
and occur in all geographical contexts. Their value 
in a study of local styles, then, lies in the fact that 
they show that the Faliscan territory, here repre- 
sented by Capena, was very much part of artistic 
developments in Etruria proper and had very close 
cultural connections with its neighbors. 

Unlike the items from Fiano Romano, the vases 
from Narce are of a very heterogeneous character. 
There are two oinochoai, nos. 39 and 43, a cup, no. 
46 (now missing), the face-vase, no. 47, and the Italo- 
Corinthian olpe, no. 48. These objects have no 
other connection than the reported provenience, 
and must therefore have been chosen primarily for 
their individual features as being representative of 
different shapes of Faliscan and Etruscan pottery. 
Mancinelli-Scotti’s name is linked with the two 
oinochoai on the catalog cards, but not with the 
other objects. It is, however, not unlikely that he 
provided Professor Olcott with all these artifacts, 
and perhaps with vases from other sites as well, in 
addition to those from the Faliscan sites. The 
‘“Mancinelli-Scotti Excavations of 1896-1897”’ re- 
ferred to on the catalog card for no. 39 are the very 
ones which provided objects for several collections, 
both Italian and American. Thus, explorations at 
Narce had begun in 1892, on behalf of the Villa 
Giulia Museum in Rome. The excavations were 
supervised by a Annibale Benedetti, and the ma- 
terial was published by F. Barnabei in Monuments 
Antichi for 1894.73 According to the excavator’s son, 
Fausto Benedetti, Mancinelli-Scotti appeared sud- 
denly on the scene, and tried to interfere with the 
excavations for his own gain.** It seems clear that 
he was able to conduct some explorations of his own, 
from which he sold objects to the Villa Giulia 
Museum and tto private individuals as_ well. 
Benedetti’s account reveals a conflict of personalities, 
and he describes Mancinelli-Scotti as a dishonest and 
selfish schemer. However, he continued to excavate, 
and some of the tomb groups were sold in 1895 and 
1896 to the University Museum in Philadelphia and 
the Natural History Museum in Chicago, with Pro- 
fessor Frothingham in Rome as an intermediary.”® 
An interesting sidelight on the conflicts at the site 
is the fact that there was some discussion concerning 
the rightful ownership of the excavated material. 
Thus Dohan reports that some of the tomb groups 
belonged to Mancinelli-Scotti himself, but that others 
were claimed by a lawyer named Ficola, and that the 


23 Degli scavi di antichita nel territorio falisco,’’ MonAnt 4 
(1894) : cols. 5-588. 

24 Gli Scavi dit Narce (London, 1900). 

25 Some of the material excavated at this time was acquired 
by the National Museum in Copenhagen, see Helle Salskov 
Roberts, ActaA 45 (1974): pp. 50-52. 
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payment for those were finally awarded to him and 
not to Mancinelli-Scotti.?é 

Both in the case of the University Museum and 
the Natural History Museum it was a question of 
complete tomb groups which had been carefully re- 
corded and, in most instances, also photographed. 
The two oinochoai in the Olcott collection were, 
however, separated from their original context, 
which can no longer be restored. It seems likely 
that Professor Olcott came in contact with 
Mancinelli-Scotti through the American School 
in Rome, but it cannot be established at exactly 
what point the transactions took place. The 
oinochoe, no. 39, is said to have been a gift of Pro- 
fessor Olcott in 1905, but we know that other ob- 
jects were acquired later. A fibula and razor, for 
example, were found by Mancinelli-Scotti in 1909 at 
Leprignano, and became part of the Olcott collection 
at Columbia University in 1910 (below, Appendix B). 

Vases nos. 39 and 43 in the Olcott collection are 
thus part of a definite archaeological context, and 
serve also as examples of objects which were sepa- 
rated from that very context around the turn of the 
century. The face-vase, no. 47, is also an interesting 
specimen from the point of view of how individual 
objects were handled. It consists of two perfectly 
genuine parts which stylistically have nothing in 
common. As is indicated in the catalog entry, the 
upper part of the handle is ancient, but the rest is 
made of modern plaster. It is at this point im- 
possible to tell when and why this composite vase 
was put together. Should we blame an unscrupulous 
dealer (perhaps identical with the infamous Man- 
cinelli-Scotti?) who realized that the value of the 
vase would increase if it appeared complete? And 
should we assume that Professor Olcott was deceived 
by the structure of the vase in its restored form, or 
that he simply wanted an interesting piece for his 
study collection, and one which would be useful for 
teaching purposes? As indicated by the stylistic 
comparisons for this vase, the type cannot per se be 
linked with any particular site or area. Nor is the 
olpe, no. 48, in any way exclusive to Narce or the 
Faliscan territory. Rather, it belongs in the con- 
text of Vulci, as an’example of a fairly common 
group of Italo-Corinthian ware. 

Two Faliscan sites, Narce and Capena (Fiano 
Romano) are thus represented in the Olcott collec- 
tion with a number of vases. Other objects are 
said to come from the ‘‘Faliscan territory.’’ These 
are a small cup with two handles, no. 14, and a deep 


26 Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 1. It is not clear whether our 
Mancinelli-Scotti was related to the Riccardo Mancinelli, 
excavator and painter from Orvieto, through whom the tomb 
groups from Poggio Buco were acquired by the Lowie Museum 
of Anthropology, University of California at Berkeley, see 
Giacinto Matteucig, Poggio Buco (Los Angeles, 1951) and 
DePuma (supra n. 14), p. 222. 
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cup with one vertical handle, no. 23. Since these 
vases are no longer extant in the collection, it is not 
possible to verify their exact origin more closely. 

In addition to Bisenzio, Fiano Romano, and Narce, 
the areas of Cerveteri and Latium are represented 
by several vases in the Olcott collection. Unfortu- 
nately, these cannot be attributed to a specific 
excavation or to definite tomb groups, but only in 
general terms to a site or regional stylistic context. 

Three vases have Cerveteri as their provenience, 
nos. 2, 4, and 5. They are representative of the 
biconical Iron Age urns from Cerveteri, and can be 
compared to those from the Sorbo necropolis there. 
The urn no. 2 is a particularly good example in that 
it was crowned by a cover in the form of a cap helmet 
in clay (no. 3). This combination occurs also at 
other sites, but the ribbed panels on the helmet are 
peculiar to Cerveteri. At Tarquinia and Vetulonia, 
for example, clay or metal helmets were used as 
covers, but the shape of the helmet and the decora- 
tion is different. Thus, at Tarquinia one finds either 
plain cap helmets or large crested helmets.?’ 

Of the two remaining urns from Cerveteri, nos. 4 
and 5, each illustrates the variety in modeling that 
is so typical of Iron Age pottery, and that made them 
suitable components of a study collection. Urn no. 
4 is built rather crudely, and the decoration consists 
of tiny knobs in the clay between the handles. It 
should also be noted that it originally had two 
handles, one of which is now broken off. Urn no. 5 
is a very striking example with its bulging profile and 
incised decoration. At first sight, one would 
attribute this urn to Tarquinia rather than to 
Cerveteri, but there seem to be enough stylistic 
parallels from Cerveteri itself to justify the recorded 
provenience. 

The group of six vases from Latium?’ is in many 
respects a complicated one to analyze. First of all, 
vases nos. 15 and 22 are known only through the 
catalog cards. Second, although general stylistic 
parallels can be found for vases nos. 17, 19, and 21 
within Latium, they cannot be placed firmly in any 
geographical context or assigned to a specific site. 
Furthermore, the bowl, no. 20, has its closest stylistic 
connections with Ascoli Piceno, rather than with 
Latium. In addition to these vases, there are a 
few that have definite connections with sites in 
Latium. Thus, vase no. 16 (now missing) came 
from Ponte Storto, nos. 18 and 45 from Praeneste, 
and no. 13 from Torre Nuova. Of these, Praeneste 
does not belong to the central part of Latium and, 
as Gierow points out, we know very little about the 


27 For references, see the comparisons listed in the respective 
catalog entries. . 

28 See concordance of sites, and catalog entries for the re- 
spective vases. 
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local Iron Age pottery there.” The wealth of the 
Bernardini and Barberini tombs there has little in 
common with, for example, the modest burials in the 
Alban hills. It is interesting to note in this context, 
however, that the patera in the Olcott collection 
(no. 45) probably is a clay imitation of a bronze or 
silver vase, of the type that would be part of a very 
wealthy and elaborate tomb. The way in which 
this vase was transmitted also makes it interesting 
with regard to the history of collections.** I assume 
that the Vedova Bernardini referred to in the records 
belonged to the same family after which the 
Bernardini tomb was named. Evidently, then, she 
sold the patera, perhaps directly, to Professor van 
Buren, who donated it to Columbia University. 

The cup, no. 18, also from Praeneste, fits into the 
general context of Latium, although parallels can 
also be found at Narce. The small amphora, no. 
13, is said to have come from Torre Nuova on the 
Via Labicana. This location probably refers to the 
small town of Torrenova, to the southeast of Rome.*! 

The vases from Latium, then, represent different 
shapes, which from a general point of view are 
characteristic of the Iron Age pottery there. It is 
perhaps indicative of the typological and stylistic 
structure of this material that it is uniform within 
itself, with few local variations. 

Four of the remaining vases in the Olcott collec- 
tion are representative examples of bucchero styles 
‘at Chiusi and Orvieto (nos. 40, 41, 42, and 44). 
One vase, no. 49 (now missing), is known to be from 
Vulci, and yet another (no. 38) is said to have come 
from ‘photographers at Pompeii.’’ Finally, there 
are four vases for which the provenience cannot be 
ascertained (nos. 6, 7, 37, and 50). 

The two vases attributed to Chiusi, the oinochoe, 
no. 42, and the stemmed cup, no. 44, are highly 
characteristic of the bucchero pesante which is com- 
monly thought typical of this site. As is indicated 
by the name, the features of this ware are very heavy, 
both in form and modeling. Particularly note- 
worthy is the relief decoration of birds on the 
stemmed cup, and the tongue pattern on the shoulder 
of the oinochoe. The animal-shaped handle on the 
oinochoe is another detail that verifies its stylistic 
home as Chiusi. 

If, then, these vases are very distinctive and clear 
examples of pottery from Chiusi, a different problem 
is posed by the stemmed cup no. 41. It has scalloped 
sides of a pattern which occurs at Chiusi, but also 
at Orvieto and Poggio Buco, as indicated by the 
stylistic comparisons in the catalog entry. The 
form and shape thus cannot be said to be indicative 
of only one area. The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that the provenience indicated on the 


29 Latium I, pp. 446-447. 
30 See catalog entry. 
31 Touring Club Italiano, Lazio (supra n. 10), p. 414. 
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catalog card is ‘‘from a collection made at Chiusi 
and Orvieto.”’ 

It is interesting that in his notations on the cata- 
log cards Professor Olcott equated the modern town 
of Orvieto with the ancient site of Volsinii. There 
has always been considerable debate as to which 
‘“new’’ city Orvieto should be related to as being the 
urbs vetus.*® Literary sources indicate that the 
ancient Volsinii was destroyed by the Romans and 
another city built to replace it nearby, following the 
pattern of Falerii and Falerii Novi. The ‘‘new”’ 
city in this case was definitely at Bolsena, on the 
northeastern shore of Lake Bolsena. It has been 
suggested that the ‘‘old’’ city was in fact Orvieto, 
and this is the theory Professor Olcott seems to have 
favored. It was not until excavations were begun 
to the south of Bolsena and Bronze and Iron Age 
settlements were discovered there, that archaeo- 
logical evidence could support the notion that the 
old and new Volsinii were in fact very close together, 
on the eastern side of the lake. Orvieto, which is 
located further to the northeast of the lake, therefore, 
seems to remain unidentified. 

Regardless of the identity of the ancient city of 
Orvieto, the one vase in the Olcott collection which 
represents it (no. 40) is a very good example of a 
local type. Although it cannot be established with 
absolute certainty that the lid and vase belong 
together, they still fit in with other similar vases 
from Orvieto. The type also occurs at Veii and a 
location ‘‘near Rome,’’*? but it may be possible to 
show that these vases, too, originated at Orvieto. 
A detail such as the guilloche pattern on the lid 
makes the vase in the Olcott collection more typical 
of Orvieto than of any other area. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to note that proveni- 
ences can be established for most of the vases in the 
Olcott collection. The original catalog cards give 
valuable clues in this respect, but these indications 
can be further verified by studying the vases from 
the point of view of shapes and decoration typical 
to different areas. One would assume that Pro- 
fessor Olcott purchased his antiquities either in 
Rome or during his travels elsewhere in Italy. He 
was thus at the mercy of dealers or local excavators, 
and would have to have taken their word for the 
provenience of an object. Only in the case of the 
Mancinelli-Scotti excavations is there a possibility 
that he actually visited the site and saw the objects 
there. No other name can be connected with the 
acquisition of artifacts, although one vase, the 
kantharos, no. 37, came from “photographers at 
Pompeii,’ who presumably dealt with antiquities 
on the side. The fact that they were at Pompeii 
provides no clue for the original provenience of the 


32 For a summary, see H. H. Scullard, The Etruscan Cittes 
and Rome (Ithaca, New York, 1967), pp. 126-132. 
33 For references, see catalog entry. 
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vase, since the kantharos shape is one of the most 
widespread of all bucchero forms. In the case of the 
objects from Bisenzio, one will have to assume that 
they were sold through a dealer, or perhaps the land- 
owners themselves, the brothers Brenciaglia, who 
kept possession of the objects recovered in the 
excavation which had taken place several years 
before Professor Olcott’s first visit to Italy.*4 


IV. IRON AGE AND ETRUSCAN POTTERY: 
FABRIC AND SHAPES 


The Olcott collection contains representative ex- 
amples of Iron Age and Etruscan pottery that serve 
to illustrate not only local styles but also shapes and 
decorative motifs typical of a specific area or a time 
period. In the following discussion, the material 
will be analyzed on the basis of fabric and the diff- 
erent categories of shapes. 

One aspect of pottery classification is the fabric. 
Generally speaking, the fabric of the vases here 
discussed can be defined as impasto, buccheroid 
impasto, and bucchero, although it must be under- 
stood that these terms give only a very broad indi- 
cation of the texture of the clay and the firing. 
Impasto ware consists of fairly coarse clay, fired 
gray, or grayish-brown. The core is often of a 
different and lighter color than the surface. The 
vases are handmade or thrown on the wheel. The 
walls of the vase are often thick and porous, and the 
firing uneven. Attempts have been made _ to 
classify impasto pottery in a system which takes 
into account both the fabric and modeling as well 
as the shape. Thus the pottery from Rome has 
been studied and grouped by Gjerstad,” whose system 
formed the basis for the work by Gierow® on the 
pottery of Latium. There are two main categories 
in these systems: Primitive and Advanced Impasto. 
The latter is divided into four classes, A, B, C, and 
D. A third group, Red Impasto, is close to Ad- 
vanced Impasto C but is distinguished by its color. 
One of the main differences between the Primitive 
and the Advanced Impasto is that the vases of the 
former group are always made by hand. 

The fabric can rarely be used as the sole basis for 
determining the stylistic, chronological, or geo- 
graphical context for any given vase. Thus, the 
vases nos. 9 to 12 in the Olcott collection fit the 
definition of Primitive Impasto, but that information 
by itself is fairly useless. Gjerstad and Gierow, 


344 Above, p. 40. Professor Olcott gives an amusing account 
of how he acquired some coins in Sicily and in Rome, see 
AJNum 38 (1904) : pp. 65-66. 

1Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, pp. 3-5; Matteucig, Poggio 
Buco, pp. 12-17; Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, pp. 68-70; Davison, 
Tomb-Groups from Narce, p. 6; Nancy H. Ramage PBSR 38 
(1970): pp. 1-4. 

2 Early Rome IV, pp. 252-271. 

3 Latium I, pp. 91 and 224. 
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however, have combined the analysis of the fabric 
with a study of forms (bowl, cup, etc.) and variations 
within each fabric. Each type is furthermore 
categorized as Expansive, Normal, and Contracted 
Impasto. Expansive Impasto, according to Gierow, 
features “ἃ preference for bulging shapes; the differ- 
ent structural parts of a vase are accentuated, with 
the emphasis laid upon the shoulder.’* Normal 
Impasto shows a reduction of the shapes, and ‘‘the 
different parts of the vases are less accentuated.’ 
Contracted Impasto, as the name implies, shows a 
‘‘contraction”’ or “‘compression”’ either vertically or 
horizontally. Finally, in this system, the decoration 
has to be taken into consideration for each fabric 
and shape. 

The main difficulty in applying this nomenclature 
and analysis to the vases in the Olcott collection lies 
in the nature of the material. In order to distinguish 
between Normal and Contracted Impasto one needs 
several or many examples from a similar context or 
area, Closely defined. Only where the provenience 
is absolutely certain, and where enough comparisons 
can be found from the same area, would such an 
analysis be feasible within the Olcott collection. 
Thus, it might be possible to examine the biconical 
urns from Cerveteri, nos. 2, 4, and 5, on this basis. 
On the whole, however, it seems that a definition 
of the fabric as ‘‘impasto”’ might by itself be sufficient 
for our purposes. ® 

The problem of terminology becomes even more 
complex when it comes to defining fabrics such as 
buccheroid impasto or the different forms of bucchero, 
referred to as bucchero pesante or sottile. There 
seems to be a trend to steer away from all of these 
terms in recent publications,’ but they are still 
commonly used, often in a vague and confusing 
manner. From a historical standpoint it can be 
argued that the introduction of bucchero ware in 
Etruria represented a complete break with the past, 
and that all similarities in form and decoration be- 
tween impasto and bucchero is more or less a co- 
incidence.’ However, Gierow’s Advanced Impasto 
D 15 characterized by pottery of fine clay and usually 
wheelmade, which is distinguished from other types 
of Advanced Impasto in that all the vase forms 
appear also in bucchero.’ By this definition, then, 


4 Tbid., p. 92. 

δ 7614. 

6 The impact of the relative as well as absolute chronology 
established by Gjerstad for Rome and Gierow for Latium is 
outlined below, chapter V. 

7 Cook, Painted Pottery, p. 367 lists both bucchero pesante 
and sotttle as being ‘‘obsolete,’’ and “buccheroid”’ is not men- 
tioned at all. 

8See Barry J. Brady, ‘‘The Origin of Etruscan Bucchero 
Ware,’’ paper presented at the 78th General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America in New York, December 
28, 1976. 

9 Latium I, p. 244. Gierow there equates Advanced Impasto 
D with Buccheroid Impasto. 
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the term buccheroid impasto would seem appropriate 
for vases which have features in common with both 
bucchero and impasto. 

The use of the term buccheroid impasto is, of 
course, dependent on one’s definition of bucchero. 
For practical purposes, the latter normally consists 
of a fine clay which is black all the way through the 
thickness of the vase, or has a somewhat lighter core. 
The surface is often shiny. It is generally assumed 
that the color is caused by a reduction firing. Prob- 
ably the carbon content of the clay also influenced 
the depth of the color. The carbon was either part 
of the natural clay, or was added to it when the pot 
was being made. Two main types are recognized, 
the fine bucchero, or bucchero sottile, and the heavy 
bucchero, or bucchero pesante. The first type has 
very thin walls, hence its name, and often a decora- 
tion with incised lines or dots. The heavy bucchero, 
on the other hand, has thick walls and a decoration 
in relief. A cursory examination of the bucchero and 
buccheroid vases can be supplemented by a technical 
analysis which takes into account the chemical com- 
ponents of the clay, the texture, and the degree of 
firing. As a practical distinction I have chosen to 
use the term buccheroid impasto in the catalog for 
the vases that seem to have a gray rather than a 
solid black core. 

Our primary concern, however, is to examine the 
different vase shapes represented in the Olcott 
collection to see how they relate to each other and 
to other types of pottery. The fabric, in combina- 
tion with the shape, can then often help to narrow a 
category to a certain area or period. Chronology 
per se will be discussed here mostly in relative terms; 
for the specific problems of dating the vases in the 
Olcott collection, see below, chapter V. 

In all instances I have attempted to use the most 
common and easily understood terms to indicate the 
vase shapes. Thus I have avoided as much as pos- 
sible technical terms which can be applied accurately 
only to Greek vases. The terminology follows the 
pattern used in modern publications of the respec- 
tive groups.!! Since most of the material here dis- 
cussed relates to excavation reports and to studies 
in Italian, a reference is given to the appropriate 
Italian term. 


10 The bibliography on bucchero technique is vast. However, 
as Gierow points out, there is no exhaustive study of Etruscan 
bucchero. D. Lollini, ‘‘Bucchero,”” EAA II (Rome, 1950): 
pp. 203-210 (with references to earlier studies); Gjerstad, 
Early Rome IV, pp. 277-282: Gierow, Latium I, pp. 285-286. 

1 The terms referring to Iron Age vases correspond to those 
used by Gjerstad, Gierow, Hencken, and Pohl, whereas for the 
Faliscan material I have conformed with the terminology of 
Holland, Dohan, and Helle Salskov Roberts. The best survey 
of bucchero shapes is that by Nancy H. Ramage, PBSR 38 
(1970): pp. 1-61. 
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AMPHORA (It. anfora). 


The three amphorae in the Olcott collection are 
representative of different types that can be at- 
tributed to definite stylistic contexts. Vase no. 13 
has twisted handles, tall neck, and ribbed body, 
all features that are typical of Latium and to some 
extent also of the Faliscan area (Capena). The 
type is closest to that described by Gierow as Ad- 
vanced Impasto B (Latium I, pp. 256-257, fig. 79.15). 

Vase no. 24 is distinctly Faliscan in form. The 
body is compressed, or “‘lenticular,”” with a pro- 
nounced bulge in the sides of the body. The double 
handles form a loop at the top where they are 
attached to the rim. There are vertical ribs around 
the body, and, in this example, rows of bronze studs. 
For the type, see Holland, The Faliscans, p. 59 (Type 
8), and Davison, Tomb-Groups from Narce, p.9 (Type 
5B; classified among kantharoi). It is noteworthy 
that our example and several others came from 
Bisenzio, as an indication of strong typological ties 
between this site and the Faliscan area. 

The black-figure amphora (no. 51) has a tall nar- 
row neck, tall body, and round thick base. Charac- 
teristic features include ribbed vertical handles that 
are attached to the upper part of the neck and the 
shoulder of the body. The shape, as well as the 
decoration, is indicative of the Micali painter.” 


ASKOS (lit. askos). No. 8. 


This shape, named after the word for ‘‘wineskin,”’ 
is by no means restricted to Iron Age pottery." It 
is, however, noteworthy that it occurs in impasto in 
many different forms, but only rarely in bucchero. 
Nancy H. Ramage sees it as a Near Eastern type, 
which was not taken up in the bucchero repertoire 
(PBSR 38 [1970]: pp. 8-9, fig. 2, no. 1) Our ex- 
ample, which is rather long and has a low body and 
narrow neck comes close to Gierow’s Primitive 
Contracted Impasto (Latium I, p. 182, fig. 55.4; 
cf. Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, pp. 95-96). The 
incised zigzag decoration is similar to that seen, for 
example, on biconical urns from Tarquinia (Hencken, 
Tarquinia, pp. 27-34). Its effect is heightened by the 
fact that it covers the whole vase. Of a more com- 
plicated type are the bird or animal askoi, which are 
zoomorphic in varying degrees (Hencken, Tarquinia, 
pp. 527-530). 


Nos. 13, 24, 51. 


2 For general studies of this painter, see especially Cook, 
Painted Pottery, pp. 154-156; T. Dohrn, Die schwarzfigurigen 
etruskischen Vasen aus der 2. Halfte des 6. Jh. (Diss. Kéln, 1937), 
pp. 89-119; J. D. Beazley and F. Magi, La raccolta Benedetto 
Guglielmi nel Museo Gregoriano Etrusco (Rome, 1939), pp. 77- 
83; J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase-Patnting (Oxford, 1947), 
pp. 12-15; A. Giuliano, ‘‘Osservazioni sulle pitture della ‘tomba 
dei tori’ a Tarquinia,” StEtr 37 (1969): pp. 3-26, esp. n. 4. 
G. Uggeri, “πᾶ nuova anfora del pittore di Micali in una 
collezione ticinese,’’ Quadernt tictnest di numismatica e antichita 
classiche, 1975, pp. 17 ff. (this study has not been available to 
me) 

18 For Greek types, see Cook, Painted Pottery, p. 232. 
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BICONICAL URN (it. cinerario biconico). 
and 5. 


Nos. 2, 4, 


This type of urn was commonly used as a re- 
ceptacle for the ashes of a cremated body. Ingrid 
Pohl points out that the shape was also used in 
domestic contexts, although the better preserved 
examples come mostly from tombs (Sorbo, p. 301). 

Biconical urns are common at many Iron Age 
sites in Italy. They are not exclusive to the Villa- 
novan or Etruscan territory, but form part of a 
larger context, belonging also to the so-called urnfield 
cultures of central and eastern Europe (Hencken, 
Tarquinia, ch. 20, and p. 492). In general terms, 
the criteria for classifying the shape are the profile, 
the decoration, and the number and form of the 
handles. For the shape, see Gierow’s “Jar” (Latium 
I, p. 150, fig. 37) and ‘‘Amphora”’ (ἰδιά., p. 152, fig. 
38.1). Hencken gives a summary of common 
elements of incised decoration that occur at Tar- 
quinia and other sites (Tarquinia, pp. 26-34). The 
biconical urns have one or two handles. When the 
urn originally had two handles, and one is now miss- 
ing, it is sometimes thought that it was broken off 
in antiquity to indicate that the vessel was no longer 
for the use of the living (Emeline H. Richardson, 
The Etruscans [Chicago, 1964 ], p. 33). 


BOAT (it. navicella). No. 26. 


Two questions may be raised concerning vessels of 
this type, which have to do with their function and 
their significance as grave gifts. They have been 
interpreted variously as boats or lamps. If they are 
to be considered as the former, their presence in a 
grave might be symbolic. Thus Ingrid Pohl sug- 
gests that a pottery boat might indicate the profes- 
sion of the person buried (Sorbo, p. 134). It is also 
possible to see them as models of the boat that 
transports the body/soul to the underworld. These 
pottery boats should perhaps be seen in the same 
context as the metal hut urn, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, which has a boat 
placed on the roof (Inv. 38.11.14; R. S. Teitz, 
Masterpieces of Etruscan Art; Worcester Art Museum 
April 21 to June 4, 1967 [ Worcester, Mass., 1967 ], 
p. 18, ill. p. 107). Examples from other areas such as 
southern Italy and Sardinia support the identifica- 
tion of these vessels as boats.'4 It is perhaps possible 
to assign them a function of boat-shaped lamps, but 
in that case, the question of the symbolic meaning 
of the boat still remains unanswered. 


BOWL (it. ciotola). Nos. 20, 21. 


Gierow gives a general survey of the types of 
bowls that occur in Latial contexts (Latsum I, pp. 


14 P, Orsi, ‘‘Le necropoli preelleniche calabresi di Torre Galli e 
di Canale, Lanchina Patariti,"” MonAnt 31 (1926): cols. 189, 
cols. 205-206; Antonio Taramelli, ‘‘Sardi ed Etruschi,’’ StEr 3 
(1929): pp. 43-49. 
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92-110, with illustrations). Vase no. 21 has a very 
distinctive profile with its conical body and vertical 
ring handle. According to Gierow’s typology, it is 
closest to his category Contracted Impasto I (2bid., 
fig. 16.5). At Veii, shallow bowls with a ring 
handle are assigned to period IIB, whereas those 
with a horn- or crescent-like handle belong to period 
IITA, see Close-Brooks, ‘‘Veio,’’ V.Sc 1965, chart, fig. 
τῇ 

The form of the bowl of no. 20 also points to 
Latium. It hasa flat base and concave body. The 
rim turns outwards slightly. The profile corre- 
sponds to Gierow’s Contracted Impasto I (Latium 
I, p. 96, fig. 16.8). However, the handle is unusual 
for Latium and seems to belong rather to the context 
of Picenum, see David H. Trump, Central and 
Southern Italy before Rome (New York, 1966), p. 161, 
fig. 55. 


CUP (It. calice, coppa, tazza, bicchiere). Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 30, 31, 33, 41, 44, 46, 47, 49. 


The term ‘‘cup’’ covers the largest group of vases 
within the Olcott collection. These cups have, in 
fact, little in common except for the fact that the 
shape is too narrow to be called a bowl, and the size 
is too small for a jar or jug. The cups can be 
divided into several subgroups, which can in turn 
be labeled with more specific terms. Of the entries 
listed, nos. 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 33, 46, and 49 are 
known only from the catalog cards, and therefore 
cannot be taken into account in a comparison of 
shapes. For a general study of the typology of Iron 
Age cups, see Gierow, Latium I, pp. 110-124, figs. 
22-24, and Gjerstad, Farly Rome IV, pp. 74-81. 

The following types of cups are represented in the 
Olcott collection: 


a) small cup with almost straight sides, flat base 
and no handles; impasto: no. 9. 

b) cup set on solid cylindrical foot; impasto: no. 
10. 

c) miniature double cup, one with lid; impasto: 
no. 11. For the type, see Gierow, Latsum I, p. 188, 
fig. 58.5; H. Miiller-Karpe, Vom Anfang Roms 
(Heidelberg, 1959), p. 62. 

d) cup with biforal vertical handle; bulging body 
and contracted neck, which flares out slightly; 
impasto: no. 17. 

e) cup with wide body and straight neck; rope 
pattern around body; tall biforal handle; impasto: 
no. 18. For the type, see Gierow, Latium I, p. 79. 

f) stemmed cup with incised decoration ; impasto: 
nos. 30 and 31. The nomenclature for this type 
varies: holkion (Cook, Painted Pottery, Ὁ. 369), 
goblet (Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, pp. 153-154), 
chalice (Nancy H. Ramage, PBSR 38 [1970]: pp. 
24-27), footed bowl (Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groubs, 
passim), calyx (Helle Salskov Roberts, ActaA 45 
[1974]: pp. 81-82). 
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This is one of the shapes that occurs both in 
impasto and bucchero. Variations exist in height 
and shape of the foot and in decoration. In bucchero 
one finds the type which is supported by caryatids, 
whereas the impasto models have a ribbed hori- 
zontal decoration or incised geometric or floral 
motifs. For the different types, see also Stefani, 
MonAnt 44 (1958), figs. 5-10 and Close-Brooks, 
‘‘Veio,’’ NSc 1965, chart, fig. 5 (under period IIIA). 

Our examples are distinctive because of the 
trumpet-shaped foot and floral incised decoration. 
Although the general shape is common at many sites, 
the particular form represented here seems to be 
exclusively Faliscan. 

g) stemmed cup with scalloped sides and tall foot ; 
bucchero: no. 41. 

h) stemmed cup with relief decoration; bucchero: 
no. 44. For the shape, see Nancy H. Ramage, 
PBSR 38 (1970): pp. 24-27. Since the foot on our 
example might not be the original one, it is impossible 
to establish the correct profile for the vase. Stamped 
relief designs are more common than the combined 
relief-repoussé designs of this vase. For a general 
discussion of the type, see Richard D. DePuma, 
Etruscan and Villanovan Pottery (The University of 
Iowa Museum of Art, 1971), pp. 24-25, no. 39. 

i) vase with human face molded in relief on side 
of vase, ‘‘face-vase,’’ bucchero: no. 47 (also called 
head-vase, Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, p. 282, fig. 
87.11; tazza a maschera umana, Colonna, StEtr 29 
[1961]: p. 65). It has already been pointed out in 
the description of our example that the vertical 
handle with the figure of a potnia theron is an 
anomaly. The shape of the cup itself is not ex- 
clusive to face-vases, but occurs both in bucchero 
and Italo-Corinthian ware. For a discussion of the 
type, see the articles by G. Colonna listed under 
comparisons for this vase. 


POTTERY HELMET (It. elmo). No. 3. 


Entry no. 3 was classified as a ‘“‘stand’’ in the 
original inventory list, but should be identified as a 
clay helmet, placed as a cover on a biconical urn. 
The top, now broken off, probably had the shape of a 
rounded knob. This type of clay helmet, with a 
knob and panels set off by ridges in the clay, 15 
characteristic of Cerveteri. The helmet corresponds 
to the spiked ‘‘caps’’ worn, for example, by the 
Roman flamines. There are also examples in clay, 
from non-funerary contexts, which have a rounded 
hole instead of a knob, which would suggest that a 
peak made of wood or metal was inserted separately. 

Rounded caps or cap helmets in metal come from 
Tarquinia. However, they lack the ridges which 
divide the sides of the helmet into segments or 
panels. It is possible that the ribbed type such as 
the one in the Olcott collection was modeled on ones 
made of cloth or leather segments, stitched together. 
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The function of these helmets, be they metal or 
clay, was to serve as covers for biconical urns, typical 
in cremation burials of the Iron Age, especially at 
Cerveteri, Tarquinia, and Vetulonia. It can be 
assumed that the urns which had helmets contained 
the ashes of adult males, whose main activity in life 
had been as warriors. For the typology of and 
symbolism behind these helmets, see Hencken, 
Tarquinia, pp. 419 and 568, and Pohl, Sorbo, pp. 
70-72. On Etruscan caps, or cap helmets, from 
both funerary and non-funerary contexts, see 
Ingrid Edlund Gantz, ‘‘The Seated Statue Akroteria 
from Poggio Civitate (Murlo),” Dialoght di Archeo- 
logia 6 (1972): pp. 203-204 and Larissa Bonfante, 
Etruscan Dress (Baltimore, 1975), pp. 68-70 and 
134-137. As for the typological development of cap 
helmets, Hencken places them in the context of the 
urnfield territory in central Europe, which included 
also northern and central Italy (Tarquinia, pp. 
497-502). 


HUT URN (It. urna a capanna). No. 1. 


Hut urns are common at many sites in Iron Age 
contexts. They occur frequently in Latium, Rome, 
Vetulonia, Bisenzio, and Tarquinia, but sporadically 
also at other sites such as Veii, Allumiere, or Rieti.'® 

The variations in shape and modeling of details 
are noteworthy. Some urns are executed very 
summarily, with, for example, the elements of the 
roof barely indicated. Others have designs in addi- 
tion to the architectural elements, which are 
rendered as ridges. 

The Olcott urn is perhaps the most important 
piece in the collection. First of all, it now forms 
part of the clearly identified material from Bisenzio 
(above, chapter III). However, this particular urn 
also has its place in the development of Iron Age 
architecture. If we assume that the hut urns 
reflect—more or less accurately—the house types of 
actual dwellings, they form a valuable addition to 
the many floor plans of oval or round huts that have 
been uncovered in central Italy. The basic plan 
consisted of a dirt floor, with a hearth in the center 
or off to one side. The walls were made of reeds 
or twigs, held together with clay and supported by 
wooden posts. The door opened up on one of the 
short sides. The roof was made of straw, which was 
anchored by means of wooden beams. These beams 
were placed across the roof and met at the central 
ridgepole. In most urns, these beams are molded 
as ridges on the surface of the roof. The ends cross 
over the ridgepole and form pairs in an X-pattern. 
Sometimes the ends are rounded and curved, taking 


15 The classic works on Iron Age hut urns are still W. R. 
Bryan, ‘Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries” (PAAR 4, 
1925) and J. Sundwall, Dze italischen Huittenurnen (‘‘Acta 
Academiae Aboensis Humaniora,” 4; Abo, 1925). 
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the shape of horns or birds’ heads. On the urn 
discussed here, the crossing beams end in birds’ 
heads, but these are placed on either side of the 
ridgepole, and not across it. These birds are 
paralleled by a row of other birds, placed along the 
axis of the ridgepole itself. Thus it seems that we 
are dealing with a decorative scheme that took its 
origin from the crossing ridge beams, but was modi- 
fied into birds treated as a separate entity and placed 
along the ridge. Thus, there is one bird at the 
front end of the roof, placed lengthwise and sepa- 
rately, whereas the pair of heads at the back has 
the rudimentary form of beams, which begin at 
either side of the roof and meet in the middle. 

Judging by the later terracotta revetments which 
play such a large role in Etruscan architecture, we 
should probably see the roof decoration of these hut 
urns as a forerunner of terracotta statues and other 
types of decoration. The concept changed gradually 
from the functional crossing ridge beams, with ends 
protruding over the ridgepole, to the decorative 
birds, horns, etc., which were placed separately on 
the different parts of the roof. Our urn stands at 
the point where the ridge beams have lost their 
symmetrical pairs of rounded ends, crossing at the 
ridgepole. The next step in the development is seen 
in the geometric abstract terracotta decoration, which 
adorned the roofs on houses at sites such as Poggio 
Civitate and Acquarossa.'® With the change in 
roofing system from wood and straw to terracotta 
tiles, the decorative elements became attached to the 
tiles, and placed either at the end of the ridge, as 
central akroteria, or along the ridge itself. The 
next step came when human and divine figures were 
represented, in addition to animals other than birds. 
Thus the roofs at Acquarossa show a central akro- 
terion, perhaps portraying two monsters devouring 
two horses, and another roof ornament with a 
grifin. At Poggio Civitate, we find geometric 
akroteria, but also seated and standing figures, 
bovines, horses, and a sphinx (see Dualoghi αἱ 
Archeologia 6 [1972]: pp. 188-193). 


HYPOCRATERION (it. sostegno; holmos). No. 28. 


A hypocraterion, or holmos, is a hollow stand of 
bronze or clay, which serves as a support for a vase 
or cauldron. The shape is often that of a conical 
base with a wfde open basin, in which the vase is 
resting. Sometimes there are one or two hollow 
globes placed between the base and the top. 

This type of stand poses interesting problems as to 
its origin, function, and stylistic development. It is 


16 See Erik Nielsen and Kyle M. Phillips, Jr., ‘Bryn Mawr 
College Excavations in Tuscany, 1973,᾽ AJA 78 (1974): pp. 
275-276, ill. 14 and Carl Eric Ostenberg, Med Kungen pd 
Acquarossa (Malmé, 1972) and Case etrusche di Acquarossa 
(Rome, 1975). 
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probable that elaborate metal stands were originally 
imported to Italy from the Near East, perhaps from 
the artistic sphere of Urartu. In Etruria, the stands 
and their counterparts, the bowls, were imitated in 
clay and perhaps also in bronze. The function of 
the stands might be as a support only, but it is also 
possible to compare them with the terracotta braziers 
and cooking stands, which served as “ποῖ plates”’ 
with coals or ashes placed inside them. Metal 
stands occur primarily at Praeneste and Cerveteri, 
whereas terracotta ones come from Tarquinia and 
Cerveteri, but in particular from the Faliscan area. 
The shape and decoration of the stand in the Olcott 
collection place it without any doubt in the stylistic 
context of Capena. This identification is further 
confirmed by the known provenience and first men- 
tion of the stand, see the catalog entry and above, 
chapter III. 

For a discussion of the nomenclature and typology 
of these stands, see R. Paribeni, ‘‘Necropoli del 
territorio capenate,”’ MonAnt 16 (1906): cols. 437ff. ; 
Holland, The Faliscans, pp. 88-91 (referred to as 
‘“stand’’); Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, p. 20 (“hypo- 
craterion,’’ ‘‘vase-carrier’’); Nancy H. Ramage, 
PBSR 38 (1970): pp. 8-9; Davison, Tomb-Groups 
from Narce, p. 7 (‘‘vase-carrier’’); Helle Salskov 
Roberts, ActaA 45 (1974): p. 61 (“‘holmos’’) ; Edlund, 
‘“Faliscans and Etruscans: Some Problems of 
Cultural and Artistic Interrelations,’’ Archaeological 
News 5 (1976): pp. 107-114. 


JUG (it. attingitoio, orciolo). Nos. 6, 7, 19, 29, 34, 36. 


Jug is used as a general term to indicate vessels for 
pouring. More specific shapes are oinochoe and 
olpe, for which see below. 

Vase no. 29 cannot be further identified, since it is 
known only through the catalog card. The remain- 
ing vases can be grouped as follows: 


a) jug with round body and small ring handle; 
impasto: no. 6. For the type, see Gjerstad, Early 
Rome IV, p. 142, fig. 57, “‘jug, short-necked, with 
vertical handle on shoulder.”’ 

b) jug with narrow neck and vertical handle; 
impasto: no. 7. A most peculiar shape, as is in- 
dicated in the catalog entry. 

c) jug with ribbed body, offset neck, and tall 
vertical handle; impasto: no. 19. For the type, see 
Gierow, Latium I, p. 279, fig. 84.1 (Red Impasto). 

d) jug with trim body and neck; tall vertical 
handle; low base; bucchero: no. 34. A very com- 
mon type, see Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, p. 281, 
fig. 87.8; Nancy H. Ramage, PBSR 38 (1970): pp. 
31-32; Guzzo, StEtr 37 (1969): p. 298. 

e) jug with trim body and neck; tall vertical 
handle; low base; three horizontal lines around the 
lower part of the neck; bucchero: no. 36. <A varia- 
tion of the preceding shape. 
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KANTHAROS (It. Rantharos). Nos. 37, 38. 


Bucchero kantharoi are perhaps the most com- 
monly known of all Etruscan vase shapes. They 
occur at all sites without any exceptions, and were 
also exported widely.'’ The typology is based on 
the shape of the cup proper, the height and form of 
the handles, the form of the base and foot, and the 
decoration, if any. The two examples in the Olcott 
collection can be placed only with a certain degree 
of difficulty. No. 37 has a restored foot, and no. 
38 is known to us only through the description on 
the catalog card. The proportions between the vase 
and handle of no. 37 seem to fit best with Nancy H. 
Ramage’s type 5A (PBSR 38 [1970]: pp. 27-29). 
However, according to her system, this type has a 
“carination without any notches.’’ The presence 
of fans and notches suggests type 5D, as shown in 
her fig. 14.2. 


OINOCHOE (it. oinochoe). Nos. 27, 35, 39, 42, 43. 


This, like the kantharos, is a very common shape 
in Etruscan bucchero. The height, proportions 
between neck and body, shape of the mouth, handle, 
and foot can be used as criteria for establishing a 
stylistic sequence. 

The oinochoai in the Olcott collection represent 
different variations of the same basic shape. It is 
unfortunate that no. 27 is no longer in the collection, 
since it seems to have been an important vase, judg- 
ing by the description on the catalog card. Vases 
nos. 35 and 39 can both be compared to Nancy H. 
Ramage’s type 9D (PBSR 38 [1970]: p. 34, fig. 
22.4), which she places no earlier than the beginning 
of the sixth century B.c. Both have a rounded 
body, but no. 39 has a narrower neck than no. 35. 
Vase no. 43 has a very heavy body and wide mouth, 
and seems to fit in with a south Etruscan context. 
Vase no. 42 is the most distinctive of the oinochoai 
in the Olcott collection. It has a decoration of con- 
centric circles around the neck and body and a band 
of scallops around the shoulder of the body. It 
belongs to the general group of oinochoai of bucchero 
pesante, studied by Gabriella Batignani, ‘‘Le oino- 
choai di bucchero pesante di tipo ‘chiusino,’ ’’ Stir 
33 (1965): pp. 295-316. A common feature on these 
vases is the feline handle, as pointed out by Sarah 
Underhill Wisseman in ‘‘Observations on the tech- 
niques of Etruscan bucchero pesante: Selected ex- 
amples from the University Museum, Philadelphia,”’ 
Archaeological News 7 (1978): p. 49, n. 22. 


OLLA (it. olla). Nos. 28, 40, 50. 
The term ‘‘olla’’ is used to describe a very rounded 


17 See, for example, F. Villard, “1.65 canthares de bucchero 
et la chronologie du commerce étrusque d’exportation,”’ 
Hommages ἃ Albert Grenier, 3 (Bruxelles-Berchem, 1962): pp. 
1625-1635 and Jean MacIntosh, ‘‘Etruscan Bucchero Pottery 
Imports in Corinth,” Hesperia 43 (1974): pp. 34-45. 
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jar which has a low short neck.!8 The type without 
handles occurs frequently in combination with a 
hypocraterion in a Faliscan context. Often it has a 
ribbed, painted, or incised decoration. The type of 
decoration used seems to be decided by local factors 
rather than stylistic or chronological criteria. Thus, 
the olla in the Olcott collection is a very typical 
example of the style of Capena (above, chapter III). 
The nomenclature and variations of the Faliscan 
types are discussed by Holland, The Faliscans, pp. 
87-88 (referred to as ‘‘spheroid crater’); Dohan, 
Italic Tomb-Groups, pp. 18ff. (‘‘bowl’’); Davison, 
Tomb-Groups from Narce, pp. 7-8 (‘‘cinerary 
crater’’).!9 

However, there are also examples of a type with 
two horizontal handles, known as olla biansata, 
or stamnos. On the basis of the shape and the 
handles, vase no. 50 may be included in this category, 
although the handles are of an unusual form. Of a 
more canonical type is vase no. 40. The shape is 
very much like that of an Attic Greek stamnos, with 
the difference that the neck is tall and straight and 
not rounded.” 


OLPE (It. olpe). No. 48. 


In Greek contexts, the term may refer to any jug 
or flask, but specifically to ‘‘tall jugs with sagging 
belly,’’ according to Cook, Painted Pottery, p. 226. 
It is a common form in Corinthian and _ Italo- 
Corinthian pottery. 

As stated in the catalog entry, this is the only 
example of an Italo-Corinthian olpe in the Olcott 
collection. It can be categorized by its shape and 
decoration as belonging to a workshop at Vulci, 
dating from 600-575 B.c. Distinctive features are 
the sequence of ‘“‘braided arches’”’ (archetti intrecciatt) 
and the so-called Phoenician palmettes (palmette 
fenicte). This whole group of vases has been studied 
by Szilagyi and Colonna, who have differentiated 
between different hands and artists. See G. 
Colonna, ‘‘Gruppo delle Palmette Fenicie,’’ StEtr 38 
(1961): pp. 77-83, and ‘La ceramica etrusco- 
corinzia,’ ArchCl 13 (1961): pp. 9-25; J. Gy. 
Szilagyi, “‘Remarques sur les vases étrusco-corin- 
thiens de |’exposition étrusque de Vienne,’’ ArchCl 20 
(1968): pp. 1-23 and “Il Pittore degli Archetti 
Intrecciati,’’ StHtr, forthcoming. 


ONE-HANDLED VASE WITH LID (it. vaso mono- 
ansato; kyathos; boccale con coperchio). No. 25. 


This very distinctive shape is characterized by a 
rounded body, often with ribbed decoration, low 
base, and one vertical handle. A lid fits over the 
handle and neck. The lid has a handle in the shape 


19 For examples from Rome and Latium, see Gjerstad, Early 
Rome IV, p. 141, fig. 55, pl. VI facing p. 160 (referred to as 
“jar’’) and Gierow, Latium I, pp. 124-151 (‘jar’). 

20 B. Philippaki, The Attic Stamnos (Oxford, 1967). 

18 For the usage of olla in Latin, see Kleine Pauly and RE, s.v. 
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of an animal or a knob. The examples where the 
handle on the lid is animal-shaped can be associated 
with the area of Orvieto (above, chapter III). 
These animals are somewhat stylized, but can be 
distinctly identified as a horse, ram, or sphinx. 
No definite symbolism can be attributed to these 
animals when they occur by themselves. However, 
the combination of the sphinx and a handle in the 
shape of a man as on Fi. M.A. 73040 (Giglioli, StEér 
4 [1930]: p. 105, pl. XI a, c) might suggest an in- 
terpretation of Oedipus and the sphinx. 


PATERA (It. patera). No. 45. 


The example in the Olcott collection is very un- 
usual. Most shallow bowls referred to as ‘‘paterae”’ 
or, with the Greek term, “phialai’’ were made of 
metal, and were often larger. It is also noteworthy 
that the shape occurs frequently as a held object 
in Etruscan bronze statuettes (Moretti-Maetzke, 
Etruscans, p. 182 from Bologna) and on funerary 
urns such as the ones from Volterra (zbzd., p. 169), or 
Chiusi (zbzd. p. 137 bottom) but that only rarely have 
the actual vases been found in tombs. Were they 
perhaps discarded and destroyed in connection with 
a sacrifice or sacrificial meal? 

The classic study of the shape is that by Heinz 
Luschey, Die Phiale (Diss. Bleicherode am Harz, 
1939). It deals with the Near Eastern prototypes 
and the Greeks and Italian examples in metal. Clay 
paterae are discussed in an appendix (‘“Tonphialen’’). 
For Etruscan paterae, see also Gjerstad, Early Rome 
IV, p. 509; G. Camporeale, La tomba del duce 
(Firenze, 1967), pp. 44-48; and Nancy H. Ramage, 
PBSR 38 (1970): p. 11 and fig. 2. 


PLATE (lt. piatto). Nos. 12, 32. 


The two entries here grouped together under the 
heading ‘‘plate’’ have little in common, but are 
distinctive within their respective categories. Ex- 
ample no. 12 consists of a somewhat concave plate, 
which rests on three legs modeled by hand. The 
type is common in Iron Age tomb contexts from 
Bisenzio but occurs also in Latium and Rome, see 
Gierow, Latium I, p. 182, fig. 56, and Gjerstad, 
Early Rome IV, p. 95, fig. 29. The function of this 
type is difficult to ascertain. Seen in conjunction 
with other small cups and bowls, it can perhaps be 
thought of as an imitation of a functional household 
shape, used for food items or sacrifices. 

No. 32 belongs to a type of stemmed plate (It. 
piatto su piede) that is known both in bucchero 
and buccheroid impasto. The plate itself has a 
shallow depression in the center, and rests on a coni- 
cal foot and wide base. The shape is especially 
common in Faliscan contexts, where it often has an 
incised decoration like that on our example. For 
the shape, see Camporeale, Buccheri, p. 111, fig. 1; 
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Helle Salskov Roberts, ActaA 45 (1974): pp. 56 ff., 
figs. 13-14; and Davison, Tomb Groups from Narce, 
pp. 11-12, no. 9. 


STAMNOS. No.40. See under “olla” for a discussion 
of this shape. 


V. PROBLEMS OF STYLE AND 
CHRONOLOGY 


The vases in the Olcott collection serve to illu- 
strate different types of Iron Age and Etruscan 
pottery. In some cases, the examples are of very 
common shapes such as the jugs and oinochoai. 
Other vases and urns are by themselves very unusual 
and help to expand our knowledge of stylistic varia- 
tions or geographical distribution. To this latter 
category belong the hut urn (no. 1), the one-handled 
vase with a lid (no. 25), and the face-vase (no. 47). 
However, when it comes to questions of stylistic 
development and chronology, a study collection of 
this kind has little to offer. The vases are separated 
from their find contexts, and in some cases, the 
provenience, too, is uncertain. Thus, in assigning 
a date to these vases one has to use very general 
criteria based on an evaluation of stylistic features. 
Even with this proviso, the systems developed for an 
absolute chronology of the Iron Age and Etruscan 
vases of central Italy are based on an intricate net- 
work of correlations between Greek and Oriental 
imports, local imitations, and independent develop- 
ments within certain areas. Since the material does 
not allow an analysis based on context, I have for 
the most part followed the chronology that causes as 
few radical regroupings of the material as possible. 
Of the recent studies that deal with problems of 
chronology, Par Goran Gierow’s survey of the differ- 
ent systems of Iron Age chronology is by far the 
most clear and comprehensive account.! The basic 
conflict between different schools of dating has to do 
with the early part of the Iron Age, and the concept 
of time lag between different areas. It is thus 
possible to follow Pallottino’s system and speak 
about ‘‘phases’’ (It. facies) that indicate a relative 
sequence of development.? The pattern is the same 
for different areas, but the absolute dates vary de- 
pending on the location. Thus in some areas the 
new ideas would appear earlier, and develop and 
change more rapidly than in others. In dating the 
vases in the Olcott collection, all one can do is to 


1“Relative and Absolute Chronology,’’ Kungliga Humanist- 
iska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund Scripta minora 1977- 
1978 in honorem Einari Gjerstad (Lund, 1977): pp. 5-32. Ques- 
tions of chronology are also discussed by Bryan, Italic Hut Urns 
(see catalog entry no. 1), pp. 169-173; Davison, Tomb-Groups 
from Narce, pp. 16-31; Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups, pp. 105- 
109; Hencken, Targuinia, pp. 433-438; Holland, The Faliscans, 
pp. 17ff.; Nancy H. Ramage, PBSR 38 (1970): pp. 1-61. 
2M. Pallottino, ‘‘Sulle faczes culturali arcaiche dell’ Etruria,’”’ 
StEtr 13 (1939): pp. 85-129. 
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place the most distinctive pieces into their general 
categories. It is here not a question of establishing 
finer points in a stylistic sequence, but simply to 
outline a general framework for the different shapes. 

For Bisenzio the most complete study is that of 
Dr. Filippo Delpino. He suggests that most of the 
Iron Age material there dates from the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.c., and that the hut urn in the 
Olcott collection (no. 1) belongs to the first phase 
of his chronological sequence, that is before 800 B.c.? 
However, the comparisons for some of the vases from 
Bisenzio in the collection seem to indicate a later 
date, if we accept the low absolute chronology of 
Gjerstad and Gierow. There are parallels for the 
hut urn that belong to Cierow’s class of Normal 
Impasto and thus are dated to his period IJ, which 
in absolute terms covers the time span 800/775- 
750/740 B.c.4 For vases nos. 9, 10, and 12 parallels 
from tombs in Rome were cited in the catalog 
entries. These tombs, in the Forum and on the 
Esquiline, belong to Gyjerstad’s periods II-III, 
750-700 B.c. and 700-625 B.c.° 

The equivalent comparisons from Tarquinia seem 
to point to the earlier category there, period I, 
rather than period II. According to Hencken’s 
chronology, period II covers 750-700 B.c.§ That 
date is again brought down by a parallel for the 
Olcott vase no. 10 from tomb 127 at Cerveteri, which 
Ingrid Pohl places in her category B, ca. 725/720-675 
B.c.7. On the basis of these comparisons from 
Latium, Rome, Tarquinia, and Cerveteri, the vases 
from Bisenzio may thus be dated to as late as 
750-700 B.c., a date which is in contrast with 
Delpino’s higher chronology. 

The biconical urns from Cerveteri (nos. 2, 4, and 
5), and the clay helmet (no. 3) compare in shape and 
decoration to group A in Pohl’s system, that 1s, 
before 725/720 B.c. The parallels from Tarquinia 
confirm a date closer to 750 B.c.° 

The other two areas to which a large number of 
vases can be attributed are Latium and the Faliscan 
territory. The vases from Latium have their ob- 


3 Information per correspondence of February 15, 1977. See 
also his article in MemLinc 1977, and above, catalog entry 
n. 1. 

4 Above, n. 1. See also catalog entries and Gierow, Latium 
I, pp. 195-206, figs. 63-72, and 494-500 (Absolute chronology). 
One of the criteria used to classify the hut urns is the degree 
by which the sides of the urn are bulging and convex. Judging 
by the profile of our hut urn, in which the sides taper upwards, 
I would almost regard it as an example of Contracted Impasto. 
Cf. Gjerstad, Early Rome IV, p. 98, figs. 31-34. It should be 
noted that Gierow’s chronology in Latvum is lower; period II 
750-700 B.c. His 1977 dates are: per. I ca. 850/825-800/775, 
per. II ca. 800/775—750/740. 

5 Karly Rome IV, pp. 312-329. 
De 22. 

6 Hencken, Tarquinia, pp. 433-438. 

7 Sorbo, p. 2. 

8 For references, see the catalog entries. 


See also Gierow (above, n. 1), 
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vious comparisons in Gierow’s study of the Iron 
Age pottery there. Thus, the amphora (no. 13) 
compares with his Advanced Impasto B, which 
would make it indicative of period IV, 650/625-— 
575/550 B.c.2 The parallels for vases nos. 17, 18, 
19, and 21 are not as distinct. Nos. 17, 18, and 21 
probably belong to the transition between periods 
III and IV, that is ca. 650/625 B.c. The shape of 
no. 19 is close to what one might expect in Red 
Impasto, which would place the vase in period IV. 

Several problem pieces remain in this early cate- 
gory. Vases nos. 6, 7, and 50 cannot be placed 
into any geographical or stylistic framework, and 
the date suggested, seventh century B.c., is therefore 
a speculation only. Vase no. 20, although its 
provenience is said to be Latium, is typologically 
closer to Picenum.!° 

The Faliscan vases with incised decoration (nos. 
28, 30, 31, and 32) all come from the same site, and 
perhaps even the same tomb. ‘The material from 
ager Capenas has not been adequately studied on the 
basis of typology and stylistic development. Anna 
Sommella Mura, who is extremely familiar with the 
material, suggests the date 650-600 B.c. for an olla 
and its parallels in Medelhavsmuseet Bulletin 4 (1964) : 
pp. 42-48.'! Helle Salskov Roberts uses Pallottino’s 
system of ‘‘phases’’ in her discussion of chronology 
for the Faliscan vases in the National Museum in 
Copenhagen. A criterion she uses for dating com- 
plete tomb groups is the extent and types of Greek 
and other foreign imports. Thus she dates her 
tomb IV from Capena to shortly after 600 B.c., or 
period IVB, ‘‘approaching the second quarter of the 
Sixth Century B.c.’’” The stemmed plate (Inv. 
8929) is a close parallel to no. 32 in the Olcott collec- 
tion.!’ This date is somewhat later than the one 
suggested for Capena in the volume of Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum for Museo Preistorico L. 
Pigorini, where the dates given do not go beyond 
600 B.c.'4 It is difficult to estimate from the brief 
description of the tomb where our vases originate 
whether it should be considered as belonging to the 
earlier or to the later part of the seventh century 
B.c. Judging by the shape and decoration of the 
incised vases, a date of 650-600 B.c. seems more 
likely. The tomb groups from Narce may be used 
to supplement criteria for dating finds from Capena. 
As Davison points out, Dohan’s analysis is basically 
valid, but needs to be correlated with the studies by 
Pallottino. By an analysis of comparisons and cor- 
relations between the suggested chronologies for 


® Latium I, p. 258, fig. 79.15. 

10 See the catalog entry, and above, chapter III. 

11 See also below, Appendix A. 

12 ActaA 45 (1974): p. 93. 

13 Thid., Ὁ. 88, fig. 73. 

14 CVA Italia 21, ‘‘Ceramiche provenienti da 
Introduction. 


Capena,”’ 
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Etruria in general (Pallottino’s phases), Rome 
(Miiller-Karpe, Gjerstad), and Veii (Close-Brooks), 
Davison finds that the material from Narce fits with 
Pallottino’s phases II and III. Allowing for a longer 
time lag in relation to other areas for period IIB, 
and a shorter one for period III, she dates her tomb 
groups to 630-600 B.c.'® Although the shapes and 
decoration are different, they still confirm a date after 
650 B.c. for Capena. Tentatively, I suggest 630-- 
600 B.c. for the four vases in the Olcott collection. 
With the exception of vases 48, 50, and 51, the 
remaining vases in the collection are all bucchero.!® 
Here the provenience is not always of help in estab- 
lishing a chronological sequence, since many of the 
shapes seem to have been ubiquitous. However, 
vase no. 40 can be attributed to Orvieto on account 
of its unusual shape, and nos. 42 and 44 can certainly 
be placed in the context of Chiusi. Vases nos. 45 
and 47 are examples of rare forms. The criteria for 
dating these and other bucchero vases are then vague 
and based on arguments of comparison and likeli- 
hood rather than on a systematic stylistic analysis. 
The one-handled vase with a lid (no. 25) has 
parallels both at Bisenzio and Orvieto. These latter 
ones are dated to 650 B.c. by Giglioli and to 625 
B.c. by Camporeale.!” There is no reason to con- 
tradict their general dating. The type of small jug 
represented here as no. 34 is considered early (that 
is, end of the seventh century or beginning of sixth 
century B.c.) by Falconi Amorelli, who has published 
a long series of similar examples from Vulci!® and her 
date is confirmed by Guzzo." This date would also 
apply to no. 36, which is heavier and has a decoration 
of three horizontal lines. According to Nancy H. 
Ramage, this type of decoration was optional in the 
late seventh century B.c., and not used at all after 
600 B.c.22 The oinochoe, no. 35, has parallels at 
Vulci that are dated to around 550 B.c.”4 and the 
other oinochoai in the collection, nos. 39, 42, and 43, 
should probably be dated to the same time or slightly 
later. Of the remaining vases, the olla with its lid 


16 Tomb-Groups from Narce, pp. 25-31. 

16 For a survey of bucchero, see D. Lollini, “‘Bucchero,”’ EAA 
II (Rome, 1950): pp. 203-210. In recent years, there have 
been several studies of different types of bucchero ware, mostly 
based on the type of decoration. In addition to the works 
mentioned in the previous chapters, see also, G. Camporeale, 
La Collezione alla Querce (‘‘Istituto di Studi Etruschi ed 
Italici; Biblioteca di Stud: Etruschi,”’ no. 5; Firenze, 1970); 
Marisa Bonamici, J Buccheri con figuraziont graffite (Biblioteca 
di Studi Etruscht, no. 8; Firenze, 1974); and the articles by, for 
example, L. Donati, F. Scalia, and M. Cristofani Martelli in 
StEtr 34 (1967) to date. 

17See catalog entry, Giglioli, Stir 4 (1930): p. 105, and 
Camporeale, Buccherz, p. 19. 

18 See catalog entry and StEHtr 38 (1971): pp. 203-204. 

19 StEtr 37 (1969): p. 298. 

20 PBSR 38 (1970): pp. 31-32. 

21 See catalog entry and Falconi Amorelli, StHtr 39 (1971): 
pp. 201-203. 
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(no. 40) is the earliest. Parallels for the shape and 
guilloche decoration place it in the first half of the 
sixth century B.c., perhaps closer to 600 B.c. The 
bucchero kantharos, no. 37, and the stemmed cups, 
nos. 41 and 44, can be placed around 550 B.c. There 
are no exact parallels for the patera, no. 45. <A date 
close to 600 B.c. is possible if one assumes that it 
was copied more or less directly from an Orientalizing 
phiale in bronze. 

The peculiar face-vase, no. 47 in the collection, 
has been connected with East Greek vases showing 
the head of the river god Acheloos.” The type also 
occurs in Etrusco-Corinthian vases. If we assume 
that the modeling in bucchero corresponded fairly 
closely in time to the painted examples, a date no 
later than 575 B.c. seems likely. The same date, 
the first quarter of the sixth century B.c., applies 
also to vase no. 48. More recent is the Etruscan 
black-figure amphora by the Micali painter, ca. 
510/500 B.c. 

The previous discussion may serve to illustrate the 
difficulty of establishing a firm chronology. Since 
most objects come from an unrelated context, the 
dates suggested here should be seen only as an at- 
tempt to place the objects within an acceptable 
framework. However, the dates cannot be regarded 
as normative in and by themselves. The question of 
chronology is still an open-ended one. And, unfor- 
tunately, collections such as the one assembled by 
Professor George N. Olcott are more likely to raise 
questions about the validity of dating than to provide 
a solution. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be clear from this study of the Olcott 
collection that the material is representative of most 
of the common shapes in Iron Age and Etruscan 
pottery. On the other hand, the collection contains 
no spectacular pieces of the quality we find, for 
example, in the Barberini or Bernardini tombs or the 
Regolini-Galassi tomb. From the point of view of 
quality and general importance, the hut urn (no. 1), 
the one-handled vase with a lid (no. 25), and the 
amphora by the Micali painter (no. 51) stand out. 
Other vases, such as the pottery boat (no. 26), are 
noteworthy because of their shape and inherent 
symbolic meaning, or, such as the bucchero patera 
(no. 45), because of their origin. The objects from 
Bisenzio and Fiano Romano (Capena) add to our 
knowledge of the local pottery styles there, but they 
also link the Olcott collection with other collections 
that contain material from these same two sites. 

In spite of the apparent disparity between the 
individual vases in the collection, it is possible to 
place most of them in the context of known excava- 


22 See G. Colonna, ArchCl 13 (1961): p. 25 and Gjerstad, 
Early Rome IV, p. 282, no. 11. 
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tions or at least definite sites. The general concept 
of the Olcott collection as a study collection can thus 
be narrowed down to specific categories of sites and 
shapes, and the material becomes part of a highly 
structured and purposeful unity. 


APPENDIX A. THE OLCOTT COLLECTION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAM PAIGN* 


According to correspondence dated January, 1912, 
Professor Arthur Stanley Pease of the University of 
Illinois was negotiating with Professor Olcott about 
the purchase of a selection of ancient coins and other 
objects. Since Professor Olcott died in March that 
same year, one would assume that the transaction 
was not carried through. However, the records of 
the Classical Museum, now called the World Heritage 
Museum, show that objects were received a few years 
later. 

In May, 1916, the museum acquired a large 
number of objects from Professor Helen H. Tanzer 
of Hunter College, New York; these were said to 
come from the Olcott collection.! The same year, 
in July, objects were received from Mrs. Z. L. Olcott, 
Ridgefield, Conn., who was Professor Olcott’s widow. 
The first group of items was given inventory numbers 
beginning with 15.3, whereas the second group was 
recorded with numbers beginning with 16.4, etc. 
Other groups are labeled ‘‘Olcott collection” in the 
records, but there is no specific reference as to when 
they were purchased or given to the museum. 
Their numbers begin with XX.9 and 24.3. 

The majority of these items consists of Roman 
lamps, Arretine stamped sherds, some bronzes, and 
glass. Only two pieces are unmistakably Etruscan, 
or rather Faliscan, and of the same type as the 
objects in the Olcott collection at Columbia Uni- 
versity. These two vases have little in common 
with the other objects in the Olcott collection at 
Urbana, but give an interesting sidelight on the 
Columbia collection. As will be seen below, they 
can be tied in directly with the Faliscan material 
there, and they probably came from the same site, 
Fiano Romano near Capena. It would thus seem 


* I am grateful to Dr. Georgette Meredith and to Ms. Wanda 
Dole of the World Heritage Museum for giving me information 
from the museum records, and to Ms. Caroline H. Buckler 
for taking the photographs here included. 

110 is not clear from the records whether Professor Tanzer 
actually owned any vases herself, or just helped Mrs. Olcott 
with the collection. She presented a paper on the Olcott 
collection at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States in 1915, of which a summary appears 
in The Classical Weekly for Jan. 22, 1916 (9, 1915-1916): pp. 
98-99. After graduating from Barnard College in 1903, she 
taught at Hunter College and Brooklyn College. Her publica- 
tions include The Villas of Pliny (1924) and The Common People 
of Pompei (1939; based on her dissertation, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1929). Professor Sarah B. Pomeroy of Hunter 
College kindly sent me a copy of the obituary for Professor 
Tanzer, from the Hunter College Alumnae News, March, 1962. 
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that Professor Olcott’s collection was much larger 
than the material at Columbia would indicate, and 
that he sold, or planned to sell, parts of his private 
collection to the University of Illinois and perhaps 
also to other collections. 


1. STEMMED PLATE (PI. 24; Entry 1, a—b) 

INV. NO. 15.3.42 (also recorded as CM 51 and 
Olcott 37). OLCOTT COLLECTION, presented 
by Prof. H. H. Tanzer in May, 1916. WORLD 
HERITAGE MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 

PROVENIENCE: not recorded, but probably from 
Fiano Romano, near Capena. 

Unpublished. 

DESCRIPTION : 

FABRIC: Impasto, fired brownish-black. 

conpiITION: Complete ; foot restored from several 
pieces. Incrustation on surface. Faint traces of red 
in incised lines of decoration. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.095 m.; Diam., of bowl, 
0.183 m.; Diam., of base, 0.098 m.; Th., of rim., 
0.003 m.; W., of rim, 0.052 m. 

This stemmed plate has a shallow center, sur- 
rounded by a wide flat rim. The underside of the 
center is marked off by a ridge. The stem is squat, 
with a ridge in the center. It flares out towards 
the foot. The rim is decorated with an incised 
pattern, which consists of buds alternating with 
stylized palmettes. The buds and palmettes are 
connected with curved double lines. There are 
eight buds and eight palmettes. Two small holes 
placed next to each other and near the edge go 
through one of the palmettes. Three of the palmettes 
consist of six full petals, whereas in the others the 
two central petals are shorter and do not reach the 
base. Each palmette is resting on a base of two 
incised lines. Below the base and the curved 
connecting lines there are vertical incised lines, 
ranging in number from four to six. 

As can be seen from the description of this plate, 
it is very similar to no. 32 in the Olcott collection 
at Columbia University. It is slightly taller, but 
the diameter is the same. The decoration is very 
close, although not identical. It has the same com- 
bination of alternating buds and palmettes, although 
the total number of elements varies. 

Since we know that the stemmed plate no. 32 
came from the Mancinelli-Scotti excavations at 
Fiano Romano, it is tempting to assume the same 
origin for the plate at Urbana. One could perhaps 
even venture the hypothesis that these plates are 
identical with ones referred to in the excavation 
report as item 10, MSc 1905, p. 331. This entry 
mentions three such plates, decorated with incised 
lotus flowers and palmettes. The diameter of the 
plates fits the description, and the height indicated 
is approximately correct. 

DATE: 630/600 B.c. 
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2. TALL KANTHAROS (Pls. 24-25; Entry 2, a-f) 

INV. NO. 15.3.41 (also recorded as CM 52 and 
Olcott 53). OLCOTT COLLECTION, presented 
by Prof. H. H. Tanzer in May, 1916. WORLD 
HERITAGE MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN. 

PROVENIENCE: Not recorded, but probably from 
Fiano Romano, near Capena. Price: $1.00. 

Unpublished. 

DESCRIPTION: 

FABRIC: Impasto. 

conpiTIion: Assembled from many fragments. 
Irregular section missing on one side. Traces of red 
in incised linear decoration. 

MEASUREMENTS: H., 0.140 m.; Diam., of rim, 
0.084 m.; Th., of rim, 0.003 m.; H., of handle with 
knobs, 0.10 m. 

A tall cup or tankard with double handles. The 
handles end in rounded knobs, decorated with a 
flower design. The incised decoration on the body 
of the vase consists of a winged horse. Each horse 
has one wing up and one wing down, and the tail is 
down. A second tail or part of a second upper wing 
is sticking out on top of the back of the horse. 

Both the shape and the incised decoration of this 
vase help to place it firmly within a Faliscan context. 
The provenience is not known, but it would seem 
very likely that this vase, too, belongs to the group 
from Fiano Romano, in which the most prominent 
pieces were the olla and hypocraterion (no. 28), the 
stemmed cups (nos. 30 and 31), the stemmed plate 
(no. 32), and others in the Columbia collection. 
The appearance of this vase corresponds to that of 
no. 33 there, judging by the description on the 
catalog card. Again, it would seem that we are 
dealing with a pair which came from the same 
excavation and perhaps the same tomb, like no. 32 in 
the Columbia collection and no. 15.3.42 in the Urbana 
collection. It is easy to see how Professor Olcott 
would not have hesitated to part with vases, which, 
in fact, were duplicates since his aim was to illu- 
strate different shapes in his study collection. 

Comparisons for the shape all come from the area 
of Capena: see Fiano Romano, NSc 1905, pp. 316- 
317, no. 14, fig. 4; M.Pr. 74335 (CVA Italia 21, 
pl. 4 [Italia 1001], no. 1); zbzd., pl. 7 (Italia 1004), 
nos. 4—7; zbid., pl. 14 (Italia 1011), nos. 1-3; Copen- 
hagen, Nat. Mus. 8930 (ActaA 45 [1974]: p. 86, fig. 
71); Copenhagen, Nat. Mus. 4779 and 4780 (zd:d., 
p. 99, figs. 92-93); V.G. 29219 (2bid., p. 91, fig. 78). 

The decoration on the knobs of the handle is 
commonly referred to as a rosette, “joint figure of 
S,” or ‘‘running-dog”’; see, for example, a lid from 
Poggio Sommavilla, Copenhagen Nat. Mus. 4774 
(ActaA 45 [1974]: p. 100, fig. 97). 

Winged horses are a favorite motif on Faliscan 
vases; see Anna Mura, ‘‘Vaso d’impasto a decorazione 
graffita con teoria di animali fantastici,’’ Medelhavs- 
museet Bulletin 4 (1964): pp. 42-48. For variations 
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of the type, see AciaA 45 (1974): figs. 71-72, 85-86, 
and 87-91. It occurs on vases of all shapes, see, 
for example, an olla and hypocraterion (M.Pr. 72498 ; 
CVA Italia 21, pl. 8 [Italia 1005], no. 2 and M.Pr. 
74472 ; tbid., no. 3). 

DATE: 630/600 B.c. 


APPENDIX B. BRONZES IN THE 
OLCOTT COLLECTION 


This study has been limited to the Iron Age and 
Etruscan pottery in the Olcott collection. However, 
special mention should be made of a small number of 
bronzes, spindle whorls, and ‘‘rocchetti’’? which come 
from the same sites as some of the vases. Un- 
fortunately, these objects cannot be directly linked 
with any of the vases as part of a tomb group. 
The information is provided by the original catalog 
cards and by an examination of the objects. The 
relevant pieces, all unpublished, are as follows: 


FALISCAWN (cf. vases nos. 27-36) 
1. FIBULA AND RAZOR 
Inv. no. B 276.19 


Drisler Fund, 1910 


Provenience: ‘“‘taken by Count Mancinelli- 
Scotti in 1909 from a tomb a fossa at 
Leprignano”’ 

Price: $5.00 


Fibula not located (December, 1975). Crescent- 
shaped razor, with attachment. Surface cor- 
roded ; edge worn. 

Pres. H.; 0.113 m. 

. SPINDLE WHORLS, 15 EXAMPLES OF DIFFERENT SIZES AND 
SHAPES 


i) 


Accession no. 325 

Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 

Provenience: “From pozzo tombs near Civita 
Castellana’”’ 

3. SPOOL (“ROCCHETTO”) 

Accession no. 394 

Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 

Provenience: ‘“‘From Fiano Romano, 1908’’ 

Price: 30 c. (cents ?) 

Spool with uneven, 
brownish-gray. 

L., 0.079 m.; Diam., ca. 0.03 m. 

4. SPOOL (‘“‘ROCCHETTO”) 

Accession no. 395 

Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 

Provenience: “From Fiano Romano, 1908’’ 

Price: 30 c. 

Spool with flattened ends. 
and slightly chipped. 

L., 0.061 m.; Diam., ca. 0.025 m. 


BISENZIO (Lake Bolsena) (cf. vases nos. 1, 8-12, 
24-26) 
5. FIBULA 

Accession no. 396 

Source unknown 

Provenience: ‘‘From tombs near Lake Bolsena’’ 


rounded ends. Fired 


Surface incrusted 
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Fibula ending in kidney-shaped attachment. 
Surface incrusted. 

L., 0.082 m.; H., ca. 0.025 m.; W., of kidney- 
shaped disk, 0.042 m. 

6. FIBULA 

Inv. no. B 397.79 

Source unknown 

Provenience: ‘‘From tombs near Lake Bolsena”’ 

Fibula ending in kidney-shaped attachment. 
Bow of fibula decorated with small ring 
attachments. 

L., ca. 0.11 m.; W., of kidney-shaped disk, ca. 
0.051 m.; L., of bow, ca. 0.055 m. 


CERVETERI (cf. vases nos. 2-5) 

7. FIBULA 
Inv. no. B 326.72 
Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 
Provenience: ‘‘From Pozzo Tomb at Cerveteri’’ 
Bow-shaped fibula. Surface incrusted. 
L., 0.069 m.; H., 0.04 m. 

8. FIBULA 
Inv. no. B 327.73 
Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 
Provenience: ‘‘From Pozzo Tomb at Cerveteri’’ 
Bow-shaped fibula. Surface incrusted. 
L., 0.075 m.; H., 0.042 m. 

9. FIBULA 
Inv. no. B 328.74 
Gift of Professor George N. Olcott, 1911 
Provenience: ‘‘From Pozzo Tombs at Cerveteri’’ 


Bow-shaped fibula. Pin broken; — surface 
incrusted. 
L., 0.054 m.; H., ca. 0.035 m. 
10. RAZOR 
Inv. no. B 409.20 
Source unknown 
Provenience: ‘‘From tombs at Cerveteri’’ 
Crescent-shaped razor. Edge uneven. Part of 


attachment missing. 
L., 0.09 m. 


SOURCE MATERIAL CONCERNING GEORGE 
N. OLCOTT AND THE OLCOTT 
COLLECTION 


Published material 


Nelson G. McCree, “George N. Olcott,” Columbia University 
Quarterly 14 (1911-1912): pp. 292-294 

Columbia University in the City of New York, Charters, Acts of 
Legislature, Official Documents, and Records, compiled by 
John B. Pine (rev. ed; New York, 1920), pp. 561-564 

Frank D. Fachenthal, Columbia University in the City of New 
York: Gifts and Bequests . . . 1754-1928 (New York, 
1929), p. 32 

H. Comfort, ‘De collectione praecipue epigraphica vasculorum 
Arretinorum apud Accademiam Americanam conservata,"’ 
MAAR7 (1929): pp. 177-219 

National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 16 (New York, 
1937): pp. 427-428 

Manuscript Collection in the Columbia University Librartes: A 
Descriptive List, preface by Roland Baughman (New York, 
1959), p. 30, no. 84 Epigraphy Collection 
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Unpublished materzal 
Letters: 


from Mr. Stephen H. Keating, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
to Mr. John B. Pine, Clerk, Board of Trustees, dated 
October 16, 1917 

Professor Arthur Stanley Pease, to Mr. B. Greene, dated 
January 19, 1912 (University of Illinois Archives, Record 
Series 15/1/5, Box 10 Folder 22) 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, Director of Libraries, to Professor Wil- 
liam B. Dinsmoor, dated August 29, 1938 

Professor William B. Dinsmoor, to Dr. C. C. Williamson, dated 
September 23, 1938 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, to Dr. Frank D. Fachenthal, Provost, 
dated January 10, 1939 

Professor Howard Comfort, to Professor Kurt von Fritz, 
dated October 13, 1947 

Ms. Ernestine B. Day, to Professor Kurt von Fritz, dated 
October 28, 1947 

Ms. Helen E. Searls, to Ms. Ernestine B. Day, dated December 
11, 1947 


Personal communication: 


Professor Olcott’s daughter, Contessa Bianca Bartocci Fontana, 
kindly shared with me her memories of her father and his 
life in Rome, when I met her in November, 1977. 


GEORGE N. OLCOTT (1869-1912) 


Born in Brooklyn, New York 

Attended the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute (founded by, 
among others, his grandfather, Charles Mann Olcott) 

1893 graduated at Columbia University 

1896 Drisler Fellow 

1896-1897, 1897-1898 study at the American School for 
Classical Studies in Rome 

1899 awarded Ph.D. at Columbia University 

1898 Lecturer in Roman Archaeology at Columbia University; 
reappointed until 1904 

1904 Adjunct Professor of Latin 

1911 leave of absence 

1912 died in Rome 

1912 collection of antiquities donated to Columbia University 
by his widow, Mrs. Zita Ledderucci Olcott 

1913 portrait in oil executed by F. Sirezzi donated to Columbia 
University. 


GEORGE N. OLCOTT LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


“Roman Monuments and Buildings as Types of Roman Coins” 
(Columbia Bachelor of Arts Thesis) 

“Sanskrit Elements in the Language of the American Gypsies,” 
Columbia Literary Monthly 1 (1893): pp. 166-169 

“Studies of Word-Formation of the Latin Inscriptions—Sub- 
stantives and Adjectives—With Special Reference to the 
Latin Sermo Vulgaris’’ (Diss., Columbia University, 1898) 

“Some Unpublished Inscriptions from Rome,” AJA 3 (1899): 
pp. 229-239 

‘Notes on Roman Coins,’ AJ Num 36 (1901): pp. 81-84 

“Notes on Roman Coins,” AJNum 37 (1902): pp. 104-109 

Catalogue of Antique and Medieval Gems to be sold at the Marked 
Prices by Messrs. Tiffany 8 Co. 11 to 15 Union Square, 
March 10-16, 1902 

A Dictionary of the Latin Inscriptions, 1 (Rome, 1904) 

‘“Notes on Roman Coins,”’ AJ Num 38 (1904): pp. 65-69 

“Notes on Roman Coins,’’ AJ Num 39 (1904-1905): pp. 61-64 

“Notes on Roman Coins,’ AJNum 40 (1905-1906): pp. 37-41 

“Latin Inscriptions—inedited or corrected,’””’ AJA 10 (1906) : 
pp. 154-158 

“Unpublished Latin Inscriptions,” AJA 12 (1908): pp. 39-46 

The Lincoln Centennial; the Robert Hewitt Collection of Medallic 
Lincolniana (New York, 1909) 

“Some Recent Works on Roman Coins,’’ AJNum 44 (1910): 
pp. 135-138 
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58 INGRID E. M. EDLUND: ETRUSCAN VASES 


OLCOTT COLLECTION 
CONCORDANCE 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


ACCESSION INVENTORY CATALOG|ACCESSION INVENTORY CATALOG!|ACCESSION INVENTORY CATALOG 
NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER| NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER| NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
4 PE 57.4 47 172 PE 30.172 27 234 PE 10.234 10 
5 PE 52.5 42 173 PE 2.173 2 235 PE 11.235 11 
6 ΡΕ 50.6 40 PE 3.173 3 236 PE 1.236 1 
i PE 42.7 39 174 PE 5.174 5 237 PE 18.237 18 
8 PE 61.8 49 175 PE 4.175 4 238 PE 15.238 15 
26 PE 6.26 6 212 PE 8.212 8 239 ΡΕ 21.239 21 
τ PE 3641 ᾿ “1: aa ᾿ " PE 20.240 20 
42 PE 32.42 29 215 PE 51.215 At ae a oa " 

43 PE 35.43 32 216 PE 25.216 25 

44 PE 33.44 30 217 PE 54.217 44 243 PE 13.243 13 
45 PE 34.45 31 231 PE 24.231 24 244 PE 14.244 14 
152 PE 55.152 45 232 PE 9.232 9 245 PE 23.245 23 
168 PE 31.168 28 233 PE 26.233 26 246 PE 22.246 22 


DOCUMENTATION OF OBJECTS IN THE OLCOTT COLLECTION 


Original, handwritten catalog cards in red ink are not preserved for the following pieces. Instead, there are pink slips with cursory ref- 
erences in note form: 


INVENTORY INVENTORY INVENTORY 
NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
2 PE 2.173 16 PE 16 37 PE 40 
3 PE a 34 PE 37 46 PE 56 
a a 35 PE 38 48 PE 60 
12 PE 12 36 PE 39 51 PI 53 
OTHER INVENTORY CATALOG| OTHER INVENTORY CATALOG| OTHER INVENTORY CATALOG 
NUMBERS NUMBER NUMBER] NUMBERS NUMBER  NUMBER| NUMBERS NUMBER NUMBER 
1516 PE 39 36 1843 PE 56 46 a PE 12 12 
1555 PE 16 16 ΝΕ 
ee se 4 1852 PI 53 51 PE 40 37 
1830 PE 37 34 1886 PE 60 48 — PI 13 50 
DATE DATE RECORDED AS DATE DATE RECORDED AS DATE DATE RECORDED AS 
EXCAVATED PART OF COLLECTION |]EXCAVATED PART OF COLLECTION |EXCAVATED PART OF COLLECTION 
1 1885 29 1904-1905 1906 39 1896-1897 1905 
8 1885 30 1904-1905 1906 40 1905 
13. 1897 31 1904-1905 1906 42 1905 
18 1896 32 1904-1905 1906 43 1806-1897 
25 1885 33 1904-1905 1906 45 1904 (?) 1908 
27 1904-1905 35 1908 (?) 47 1905 
28 1904-1905 1908 (or 1906) 36 1908 (?) 49 1905 


OLCOTT COLLECTION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: IRON AGE AND ETRUSCAN 
POTTERY—PROVENIENCES ARRANGED BY SITE 


Bisenzio (Lake Bolsena) 29 (PE 32.42) — small jug 48 (PE 60) Italo-Corinthian olpe 
1 (PE 1.236) hut urn 30 (PE 33.44) | stemmed cup 
8 (PE 8.212) askos 31 (PE 34.45) — stemmed cup Orvieto 
9 (PE 9.232) small cup 32 (PE 35.43) stemmed plate 40 (PE 50.6) olla with lid 

10 (PE 10.234) miniature cup 33 (PE 36.41) — small cup " 

11: (PE 11.235) miniature double cup 34 (PE 37) small jug ‘‘Photographers at Pompei’ 

12 (PE 12) three-legged plate 25 (PE 38) small kantharos 38 (PE 41.214) small kantharos 

24 (PE 24.231) lenticular amphora ὁ6 (PE 39) small jug 


25 (PE 25.216) one-handled vase with lid Ponte Storto 


‘‘Faliscan Territory” 


26 (PE 26.233) pottery boat 16 (PE 16 ll 
51 (PI 53) Etruscan black-figure 14 (PE 14.244) small cup ee tae 
amphora 23 (PE 23.245) deep cup Praeneste 
Cerveteri Latium 18 (PE 18.237) cup with upright handle 
2 (PE 2.173) biconical urn 15 (PE 15.238) smallcup ay Wer our), Rates 
ΣΦΕ ΣῈ) Beoee pert UT (PE ATAD small enp with upright Τότε Nuova (9 kn. from Rome on the vi 
5 (PE 5.174) biconical urn 19 (PE 19.242) small jug Labicana’’) 
20 (PE 20.240) bowl with crescent-shaped |!3 (PE 13.243) small amphora 
Chiusi handle . 
42 (PE 52.5) oinochoe 21 (PE 21.239) bowl with ring handle Vulci - 8. 
44 (PE 54.217) stemmed cup 22 (PE 22.246) small shallow cup 49 (PE 61.8) — Italo-Corinthian cup 
Chiusi and Orvieto Narce Unknown Provenience 
41 (PE 51.215) stemmed cup ΠΕ τ ἢ large nee 6 (PE 6.26) round jug 
: oinochoe 7 (PE 7.27) jug with narrow neck 
Fiano Romano (Capena) 46 (PE 56) cup | 37 (PE 40) kantharos 
21 (PE 30.172) oinochoe 47 (PE 57.4) cup with face in relief 50 (PI 13) olla with string-hole 


28 (PE 31.168) hypocraterion and olla 


(“‘face-vase’’) 


handles 
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PLATE 2 
PLATE 3 


PLATE 4 


PLATE 5 


PLATE 6 


PLATE 7 


PLATE 8 


PLATE 9 


PLATE 10 


PLATE 1 


PLATE 12 


PLATE 13 


PLATE 14 


PLATE 15 


1, 1980] 


Entry 1, figs. a—b 
Entry 1, figs. c-f 
Entry 2, fig. a 


CONCORDANCES 
LISTS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) 
Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) 
Biconical Urn (H., 0.32 m.) 


2, fig. b and Entry 3, fig. c Biconical Urn 


Entry 3, figs. a—b 
Entry 4, figs. a—b 
Entry 5, figs. a—b 


Entry 6 
Entry 7 


Entry 8 


Entry 9 
Entry 10 
Entry 11 


Entry 12, figs. 
Entry 13, figs. 
Entry 17 

Entry 18, figs. 
Entry 19, figs. 
Entry 20, figs. 
Entry 21, figs. 


Entry 24, figs. 


Entry 25, figs. a—-c 


Entry 26 


Entry 28, fig. a 
28, fig. b 
28, fig. c 


Entry 30 
Entry 31, figs. a—b 
Entry 32, figs. a-c 


Entry 34 


Entry 35, figs. a—b 


Entry 36 
Entry 37 


Entry 39, figs. a—b 


Entry 40, figs. 


and Pottery Helmet 
Pottery Helmet (H., 0.205 
m.) 


Biconical Urn (H., 0.36 m.) 
Biconical Urn (H., 0.35 m.) 


Round Jug (H., 0.139 m.) 

Jug with Narrow Neck (H., 
0.184 m.) 

Askos (H., 0.11 m.) 


Small Cup (H., 0.072 m.) 

Miniature Cup (H., 0.045 m.) 

Miniature Double Cup (H., 
0.048 m.) 

Three-Legged Plate (H., 0.05 


m.) 


Small Amphora (H., 0.11 m.) 

Small Cup with Upright 
Handle (H., 0.10 m.) 

Cup with Upright Handle 
(H., 0.118 m.) 


Small Jug (H., 0.112 m.) 

Bowl with Crescent-Shaped 
Handle (H., 0.116 m.) 

Bowl with Ring Handle (H., 
0.063 m.) 


Lenticular Amphora (H., 
0.126 m.) 


One-Handled Vase with Lid 
(H., 0.237 m.) 
Pottery Boat (H., 0.054 m.) 


Hypocraterion (H., 0.318 m.) 

Olla (H., 0.176 m.) 

Hypocraterion and Olla (H., 
0.442 m.) 


Stemmed Cup (H., 0.13 m.) 
Stemmed Cup (H., 0.104 m.) 
Stemmed Plate (H., 0.087 


m.) 


Small Jug (H., 0.15 m.) 
Small Oinochoe (H., 0.164 


m.) 
Small Jug (H., 0.125 m.) 
Kantharos (H., 0.12 m.) 


Large Oinochoe (H., 0.293 
m.) 


Olla with Lid (H., 0.288 m.) 


PLATE 16 


PLATE 17 


PLATE 18 
PLATE 19 


PLATE 20 


PLATE 21 


PLATE 22 


PLATE 23 


PLATE 24 


PLATE 25 


Entry 5 
Entry 13 
Entry 17 
Entry 18 
Entry 19 
Entry 20 
Entry 25 
Entry 28 
Entry 30 
Entry 31 
Entry 32 
Entry 34 
Entry 36 
Entry 37 
Entry 39 
Entry 40 
Entry 42 
Entry 44 
Entry 48 
Entry 51 


Entry 41 


Entry 42, figs. 
Entry 43, figs. 


Entry 44 


Entry 45, figs. 
Entry 47, figs. 


Entry 48, figs. 


a—-c 


Entry 48, fig. c 


Entry 50, figs. a—b 


Entry 51, fig. a 


Entry 51, fig. b 


51, fig. c 


Entry 51, fig. d 


51, fig. e 


Appendix A 


Entry 1, figs. a—b 


Entry 2, figs. a—b 


Appendix A 


Entry 2, figs. c-f 
PROFILE DRAWINGS (Scale 2:1) in text: 


Biconical Urn 


Small Amphora 


Small Cup 
Cup 
Small Jug 
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Stemmed Cup (H., 0.156 m.) 
Oinochoe (H., 0.254 m.) 


Oinochoe (H., 0.22 m.) 
Stemmed Cup (H., 0.149 m.) 
Patera (H., 0.036 m.) 


Cup with Face in Relief (H., 
0.149 m.) 


Italo-Corinthian Olpe (Η., 
0.297 m.) 


Italo-Corinthian Olpe (H., 
0.297 m.) 


Olla with String-Hole 
Handles (H., 0.09 m.) 


Etruscan Black-Figure 
Amphora, side A (H., 0.39 


m.) 

Etruscan Black-Figure 
Amphora, side A (H., 0.39 
m 


.) 
Etruscan Black-Figure 
Amphora, Side view (H., 
0.39 m.) 


Etruscan Black-Figure 
Amphora, Side B, neck 

Etruscan Black-Figure 
Amphora, Side B, (H., 0.39 


m.) 


Stemmed Plate (H., 0.095 
m.) 
Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) 


Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) 


Handle of Bowl; Bowl 
Lid and One-Handled Vase 
Hypocraterion and Olla 


Stemmed Cup 
Stemmed Cup 


Stemmed Plate 


Small Jug 
Small Jug 
Kantharos 


Large Oinochoe 


Olla with Lid 


Oinochoe 


Stemmed Cup 


Italo-Corinthian Olpe 
Etruscan Black-Figure Amphora 
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Entry 1, fig. c Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) Entry 1, fig.e Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) 
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Entry 1, fig. d Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) Entry 1, fig. f Hut Urn (H., 0.29 m.) 
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Entry 3, fig. a Pottery Helmet (H., 0.205 m.) 


Entry 2, fig. a Biconical Urn (H., 0.32 m.) 
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Entry 3, fig. Ὁ Pottery Helmet (H., 0.205 m.) 


Entry 2, fig. Ὁ and Entry 3, fig. c Biconical Urn and 
Pottery Helmet 
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Entry 4, fig.a Biconical Urn (H., 0.36 m.) Entry 4, fig. Ὁ Biconical Urn (H., 0.36 m.) 


Entry 5, fig. a Biconical Urn (H., 0.35 m.) Entry 5, fig. b Biconical Urn (H., 0.35 m.) 


PLATE 4 
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Entry 6 Round Jug (H., 0.139 m.) 


PLATE 5 
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Entry 7 Jug with Narrow Neck (H., 0.184 m.) 


Entry 8 Askos (H., 0.11 m.) 
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Entry 12, fig. a Three-Legged Plate (H., 0.05 m.) 


Entry 9 Small Cup (H., 0.072 m.) 


Entry 12, fig. Ὁ Three-Legged Plate (H., 0.05 m.) 


Entry 10 Miniature Cup (H., 0.045 m.) 


Entry 11 Miniature Double Cup (H., 0.048 m.) 
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Entry 19, fig. Ὁ Small Jug (H., 0.112 m.) 


Entry 20, fig. b Bowl! with Crescent-Shaped Handle 
(H., 0.116 m.) 


Entry 20, fig. a Bowl with Crescent-Shaped Handle 
(H., 0.116 m.) 


Entry 21, fig. a Bowl with Ring Handle (H., 0.063 m.) Entry 21, fig. b Bowl with Ring Handle (H., 0.063 m.) 
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Entry 24, fig. Ὁ Lenticular Amphora (H., 0.126 m.) 
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Entry 26 Pottery Boat (H., 0.054 m.) 


Entry 25, fig. Ὁ One-Handled Vase with Lid (H., 0.237 m.) 
PLATE 10 
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Entry 28, fig. a Hypokraterion and Olla (H., 0.318 m.) 
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Entry 30 Stemmed Cup (H., 0.13 m.) 
Entry 32, fig. a Stemmed Plate (H., 0.087 m.) 


Entry 31, fig. a Stemmed Cup (H., 0.104 .m.) 


Entry 32, fig. Ὁ Stemmed Plate (H., 0.087 m.) 


Entry 31, fig. Ὁ Stemmed Cup (H., 0.104 m.) Entry 32, fig. c Stemmed Plate (H., 0.087 m.) 
PLATE 12 
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«- 2 ἀν 3 


Entry 35, ἢρ. α Small Oinochoe (H., 0.164 m.) 


Entry 36 Small Jug (H., 0.125 m.) 


Entry 35, fig. Ὁ Small Oinochoe (H., 0.164 m.) 


Entry 37 Kantharos (H., 0.12 m.) 
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Entry 41 Stemmed Cup (H., 0.156 m.) 


PLATES 


Entry 42, fig.a Oinochoe (H., 0.254 m.) 


PLATE 16 


Entry 42, fig. Ὁ Oinochoe (H., 0.254 m.) 


Entry 42, fig.c Oinochoe (H., 0.254 m.) 
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Entry 44 Stemmed Cup (H., 0.149 m.) 


Entry 43, fig.a Oinochoe (H., 0.22 m.) 


Entry 45, fig.a Patera (H., 0.036 m.) 


Entry 43, fig. Ὁ Oinochoe (H., 0.22 m.) Entry 45, fig. b Patera (H., 0.036 m.) 
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Entry 51, fig. a Etruscan Black-Figure Amphora, side α (H., 0.39 m.) 
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Entry 51, fig. d Etruscan Black-Figure Amphora, Side B, neck 


Entry 51, fig. e Etruscan Black-Figure Amphora, Side Β  (H., 0.39 m.) 
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Entry 1, fig.a Stemmed Plate (H., 0.095 m.) 


Entry 2, fig. a Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) Entry 2, fig. b Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) 


PLATE 24 Appendix A 
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Entry 2, fig. c Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) Entry 2, fig. d Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) 


Entry 2, fig.e Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) Entry 2, fig. f Tall Kantharos (H., 0.14 m.) 
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The First Federal Court: The Federal Appellate Prize Court of the American Revolution, 1775-1787. HENry J. 
BOURGUIGNON. 
Vol. 122. xii, 362 pp. 1977. $10.00. 


The Military and Society in Colonial Peru, 1750-1810. LEON G. CAMPBELL. 
Vol. 123. xviii, 256 pp., 12 figs. 1978. $10.00. 


The Promise of American Life: Social Mobility in a Nineteenth-Century Immigrant Community, Holland, Michigan 
1847-1894. GorpDOoNn W. KIRK, JR. 


Vol. 124. x, 164 pp. 1978. $8.00. 


Archimedes in the Middle Ages. Volume Three: The Fate of the Medieval Archimedes, 1300-1565. MARSHALL 
CLAGETT. 
Vol. 125. xviii, 1,582 pp. illus. Cloth. 1978. $75.00. 


The Order Microsauria. RoBeErRT L. CARROLL and PAMELA GASKILL. 
Vol. 126. xii, 211 pp., 135 figs., 3 maps. 1978. Paper. $15.00. 


The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571). Volume II. The Fifteenth Century. KENNETH M. SETTON. 
Vol. 127. v, 580 pp. 1978. Cloth. $35.00. 


The Parisian Education of an American Surgeon: Letters of Jonathan Mason Warren (1832-1835). RussELL M. 
JONEs. 
Vol. 128. xiv, 266 pp., 21 figs. 1978. Paper. $8.00. 


A Philosophe in the Age of Revolution: Destutt de Tracy and the Origins of ‘Ideology.””», EmmMET KENNEDY. 
Vol. 129. xix, 382 pp. 1978. Paper. $12.00. 


A Goodly Gallerye: William Fulke’s Book of Meteors. THEODORE HORNBERGER, editor. 
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